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The open door to banking service 


Individuals, commercial concerns and 
banks in all parts of the world, as well 
as our many thousands of customers 
here in Chicago, have come to recognize 
the great colonnaded entrance of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company as 
the open door to banking service. 


The specialized facilities of this insti- 
tution for commercial banking, foreign 
banking, investment banking, savings 
and trusts make the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company an advantageous Chicago 
connection for banks or business con- 
cerns, wherever they may be located. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
| Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





Rand MCNally Indexed Poc- 
ket Maps are indispensable 
to travelers. They show the 
best routes of travel—by 
rail, water, road, and air— 
everywhere. They show every 
place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of sur- 
roundings. Separate maps 
are available for Continents, 
Countries, States, Provinces, 
and Territories. Folded to 
convenient pocket size, 35c 
to 50c at leading booksellers’, 
stationers’, news stands and 
druggists’. 


Rand M€Nally Maps 
jor every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 


Interesting at first sight only because 
of its age and the fineness of its work- 
manship, this map by Mercator is a 
rare and almost forgotten museum 


piece. Hardly a book mentions it. 


Yet in its day it had an influence that 
few works of the human mind have had 
in all the history of the world. 

It was first to give the name of North 
America to the continent on which we 
live. And it indicated a Northwest 
Passage around this continent through 
which Europeans might sail to the 
Indies. 

Thus it served to perpetuate a belief 
that might otherwise soon have died. 
Directly, therefore, it was largely re- 
sponsible for a number of important 
voyages of discovery, notably Drake’s, 
Frobisher’s, Hudson’s. Indirectly, it 
was in part responsible for the spread 
of empire on this continent. 

For great indeed is the inspiration of 
maps for the human imagination. 


The maps of today, it is true, have 
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led to few important discoveries. Our 
planet has been pretty well explored 
already. Yet maps today still have the 
power, as they had in the sixteenth 
century, to arouse in us a desire to see 
and to know other parts of the world 
than our own. 


Fascinating, packed with the delights 
of unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, maps and 
atlases have all the charm and cultural 
value of the world’s best books. 


Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required m 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M€Nally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 


: RAND MENALLY & GomPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-10 


536 S. Ciark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco © 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles ~~ 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





SOL Sron Gone 


Safeguard Your Funds 


The American Automobile Association 
recommends . 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES 
For Sale at Banks and Express Offices 
75¢ for each $100 ’ 


N the face of every road map issued in 1927 
by the American Automobile Association 
are printed the words of caution, shown above. 


A card placed under the glass table tops of many 
important hotels reads : — 


“‘We recommend that you transfer your funds into 
American Express or other Travelers Cheques. You 
can buy them at 22,000 banks and express offices.” 


A writer in the Standard Oil Company’s magazine 
says :— 

“One piece of luggage I’ve always found useful is 

a book of Travelers Cheques.” : 


The sale of American Express Travelers Cheques 
by banks everywhere is the logical result of a wider, 
more definite knowledge of the money safety and 
personal service value of these Cheques through 
extensive national advertising in magazines and 
newspapers. 


It is easy for a bank to sell American Express 
Travelers Cheques today, and the sale is always 
profitable and in the nature of another personal 
service to your depositors. Usually only a sug- 
gestion is needed, such as “How about some 
Travelers Cheques?”— 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


7. a, we, ae Be fd Od AX VD OK 
ee 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


Pool Hall Hours 


HE protective committee of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
ot which M. Plin Beebe, is chairman 
gives the following advice to members: 
“Why try and compete with the pool 
halls as far as hours are concerned? On 
the other hand, we would not urge you 
to keep the same hours as your church. 
There is always a happy 
medium. This commit- 
tee does not believe it is 
good business for you 
to pull down your cur- 
tains and leave the front 
or the back door un- 
lockedi—which is a 
plain invitation for any- 
one to come in and do 
whatever they please. 
It has been done before 
and you may be next on 
the list of having the 
reputation of being a 
very ‘accommodating’ 
banker. 

“After a holdup, your 
wife’s second husband 
might not be so good 
to her as you might have 
been if you had kept 
your doors locked. 

“Nuf sed, except, the 
association is having 
some office hour ecards 
printed which will be 
serit to you gratis if 
you will advise your 
banking hours.” 

* * > * 


A Fortune from a Dollar 


T IS reported that a fruit peddler in 
Michigan recently deposited $1.00 in 
a savings bank there to remain on in- 
terest for 500 years, after which time, 
the proceeds are to be divided between 
his then-living heirs. He must have 
read somewhere how much money Colum- 
bus would have had if he had deposited 
a dollar in a savings bank the day he 
discovered America and were to collect 
the interest now. 


* - * «. 


How Inspirations are Born 
. 


N a letter from Mrs. June Connor, ad- 
vertising manager of the Exchange 
National Bank,Tampa, Florida, she says: 
“T read all of the banking publications 
published by Rand McNally & Company. 
I read the August issue entirely through 
and received an inspiration from the ar- 


6 


ticle “Testing Trust Literature.” This 
gave me an idea for a series of commercial 
bank advertisements which happened to 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
article in question. But it goes to show 
how far-reaching the influence of the 
stories in THE BANKERS MONTHLY are.” 

If you don’t read this issue carefully, 
you may miss the very inspiration you 
need. 


BABE RUTH PROVIDES FOR OLD AGE 


The living trust is becoming popular among athletes, for here we 
have a photograph of the famous home-run king signing a check for is 
$50,000 which is the first payment into a living trust fund that will pro- 
vide him with a comfortable living when his base ball days are over. 
The man with the pleasant smile is Frank L. Hilton, vice president of 
the Bank of Manhattan. 


Inside Dope on Golf 


HE following is supplied us by Dale 

Graham, editor of The Valley Trust 
Magazine, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: 

“Golf is a form of work made ex- 
pensive enough for a rich man to enjoy it. 

“Golf balls cost from 75 cents to $2.50 
and it is possible to support a family of 
ten people (all adults) for five months 
on the money represented by the balls 
lost by some golfers in a single after- 
noon. 

“After each hole has been completed, 
the golfer counts his strokes. Then he 
subtracts six and says, ‘Made that in five. 
That’s one above par.’ After the final, 
or 18th hole, the golfer adds up his 


score and stops when he has reached 87.” 
« a a * 


T the University of Illinois, the grad- 
uating class studying the banking and 
finance curriculum numbered 78,and 41. of 


these were bankers’ sors. Every one hada 
good position waitin. ‘or him when he 
graduated in June. This is an indication 
of the importance of university courses 
for banking instruction. Some Chicago 
banks and security houses have as many 


as 25 graduates from this one school. 
o 7. * * 


What Makes Bank Profit? 


bd | FREQUENTLY 

find a banker who 
will take the position 
that banks are making 
all the money to which 
they are entitled,” says 
O. Howard Wolfe, Cash- 
ier, the Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank. 
“They think they should 
not consider charging the 
small depositor for sery- 
ice. I have always 
asked such skeptics how 
they ean be sure that 
the money they are 
making today is not 
made chiefly from sur- 
plus aeceumulated dur- 
ing years when all de- 
posits could be handled 
at a profit. 

“In support of this 
statement, it can be 
pointed out (and here 
another interesting 
topie for research) that 
there are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of banks 
in this country whieh 
could invest their capital 
and surplus in long time investments 
vielding relatively high rates of interest, 
and throw out all their deposits, making 
more money through the tremendous re 
duction in expenses than they are now 
making today with a liberal volume ol 
active deposits.” 


* * * + 


France Learns of Our 


Land Bonds 


ERHAPS it is not generally known 

that the flight of the Airplane 
“America” commanded by Richard Byrd, 
was used to let the French people know 
about Federal Farm Loan Bonds. We 
have, through the courtesy of H. H 
Charles of the Charles Advertising Ser 
ice of New York, a copy of Le Matin, 
on the front page of which is reproduced 
an envelope addressed to Le Matin vi 
Airship America. On the corner of this 
envelope is the familiar advertisiig 

(Continued on page 77) 
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CONTACTS 


IN SIXTY-FOUR years, 
the First National Bank 
in Detroit has developed 
the world-wide contacts 
which are today your 
assurance of sound, able 
counsel and prompt, 
accurate service. 


ve VT 


First NATIONAL BANK 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. . 


Cen 
A 
P- CECCCCECEECCECCE CECE CE CCCECC CEE RK 339999999299939299352935329>>>>2> 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because The Marine has the 
most extensive credit file 
in Buffalo. 


™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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OPENING LA SALLE THROUGH 
TO WALL STREET 





How the two largest money centers are getting closer together. 


HE Chicago Stock Exchange plans 
to establish a money post for the 
benefit of its members, equal in all re- 
spects to the money post of the New 
York Stock Exchange. This will prob- 
ably enable the Chieago brokers and 
bankers to get the same rates in Chieago 
that they can get in New York. It will 
also furnish the added advantage of a 
quick comparison of the de- 
mand for and supply of 
money in the two centers. 
There will be a larger use 


Recent developments that presage greater growth for Chicago 





By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics 
University of Illinots 


that an endeavor is now being made to 
furnish these exchange services. The 
trading in stocks and bonds will bring 
larger deposits to Chicago banks, in- 
creased commissions for brokers, lower 


would be very largely reduced if these 
debts were paid in Chieago drafts. It 
would take less time and less expense to 
handle them. 


Bankers Acceptances 


The use of the bankers acceptance has 
generally accompanied the development 
of foreign trade. Because of the large 
exports originating in the mid- 
dle west it would be expected 
that the acceptance method of 
financing would develop. But 











for money in Chicago and the 
expense and inconvenience 
of sending surplus funds to 
other money markets for lend- 
ing will be reduced. More- 
over, the Chicago investment 
publie can do more of. its 
shopping at home with op- 
portunities equal to those in 
New York by direct 
parison. 


A§ important developments in the 

finance of the country occur, it is 
important to record them. Here you 
will find the record of a development 
which, according to the author, in a few 
months will be generally known. The 
growth of middle-western trade has 


the finaneing of both exports 
and imports was developed 
mainly through New York be- 
-ause New York was the origin 
or destination of the ocean bill 
of lading. 

For some reason, little ef- 
fort has been made to develop 
a through bill of lading serv- 
ice by the railroad and steam- 
ship lines from interior points. 
recent years, however, 
more use has been made of 












outstripped the growth of a central 
money market, but Mr. Wright’s care- 
ful study of the situation in an exten- 
sive investigation, leads him to think 
the money market will adjust itself to In 
the needs of commerce before long. 


com- 






Development in Security 





Exchanges 

For several years, students 
of middle west money markets 
have urged the expansion of 
the Chieago Stock Exchange as a trad- 
ing place for stocks, bonds, and other 
“eurities for the convenience of the 
middle western bankers and the publie. 
The advantages of more direct contact 
and local information seem to make this 
development imperative. 

The other large developments of eom- 
meree and finance in the Chicago dis- 
‘net have galloped on ahead of this one 

‘ause the Middle West has learned to 
depend upon New York for these serv- 
kes. But the needs of the large loeal 
interests have become so pronounced 








money rates for the entire community 
and provide greater convenience as well 
as quicker service for the territory 
served. 

The listing of seeurities and the pay- 
ment by corporations through local trust 
companies of their debts would bring 
to Chicago the deposits of corporations 
which now go outside of the district. 
The trust, transfer and paying agency 
services needed by corporations are now 
well developed. The cost of collecting 
the numerous small checks of middle 
western corporations in New York drafts 


9 


the through bill of lading and 
more acceptance business has 
been transacted by the Chi- 
eago banks. The acceptance 
business is a necessary part of any large 
money market. 


How Money Markets Develop 


Bankers acceptances furnish one of 
the most desirable forms of short term 
paper enabling the bankers to maintain 
the needed volume of liquid resourees. 
Because of the large exports and im- 
ports from the middle west the inerease 
of acceptances from Chicago will prob- 
ably grow as the bankers become more 
accustomed to this kind of business. 

The joint development of commercial 








10 - 


and financial markets in 
the same geographical 
area and as companions 
of progress, is support- 
ed by the records of the 
past ineluding such 
well-known examples as 
the markets of Florence 
under the leadership of 
the Medici; Augsburgs 
by the ingenious leader- 
ship of the Fuggers; 
Frankfort and London 
with the world-wide 
ramification of modern 
finances sponsored by 
the Rothsehilds and the 
more recent develop- 
ment of New York with 
the outstanding leader- 
ship of the Morgan firm. 

By a cursory examin- 
ation, it will be found 
that all of these markets 
were centers of trade, 
and the financial de- 
velopments were neces- 


sary parts. Without 
the aid of a_ strong 


money market, none of 

these large trading and commercial 
centers could have developed their com- 
mercial supremacy. As will be observed, 
it has generally been true that financial 
centers have been developed at points of 
international trade. On the other hand, 
all of these centers had their beginning 
and first expansion through domestic 
trade. 


Boston the First Center 

During the earlier history of the 
United States, Boston was the financial 
center because it was the principal place 
of commerce and probably had the most 
direct contact with both domestic and 
foreign markets. Moreover, it was the 
location at which captains of industry 
and financial leaders assembled to study 
and transact their business affairs. The 
westward movement of commerce, made 
necessary by the development of the 
back country, made New York a more 
convenient location for both domestic 
and foreign markets than Boston. The 
advantages and economy of the nearer 
location added to the expansion of New 
York and retarded the further expansion 
of Boston as the commercial and finan- 
cial center of the country. 

For the development of the interior, 
capital was imported from Europe, and 
New York being the principal port of 
entry direct to the middle west, could 
not have well avoided becoming the trad- 
ing center for the transaction of busi- 
ness between the United States and 
Europe. 


Developments in the West 
The rapid development of the middle 
west and especially the unprecedented 
expansion during and since the World 


by eastern and European capital. 
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“A quarter of a century ago, middle-western industry was financed 
Today it is more independent and 
the Mid-West is financing itself, and has become a capital-lending 
center instead of a borrowing community.” 


War has made Chicago a commercial 
and financial center and in many re- 
spects an independent market. 

The great demand for American pro- 
duets changed the financial situation of 
the entire country from that of a debtor 
to that of a ereditor nation. The origin 
of the principal exports being the mid- 
dle western area brought this change 
also directly to the middle western mar- 
kets. 

A quarter of a century ago, middle- 
western industry was financed by east- 
ern and European capital. Today it is 
more independent in financing itself and 
has become a capital lending center in- 
stead of a borrowing community. This 
may be illustrated by the numerous in- 
vestment issues originated now by Chi- 
ago firms. These issues at present rep- 
resent every state in the union and many 
of the principal foreign countries. A 
good example of the foreign lending of 
the Chieago market may be illustrated 
by the Steines loan of 25 millions brought 
out by the single firm of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. 


A Trading and Investment Center 


It appears that the rapid commercial 
development of the United States has 
necessitated the growth of Chicago as a 
financial center especially for domestic 
commerce. While the location of New 
York may retain the international finan- 
cial center of the United States indefinite- 
ly, the location of Chieago will draw 
heavily as the center of gravitation for 
the vast domestic markets of this country. 

By examining the geographical loca- 
tion of Chieago, it is found that the 
movement of products to all parts of 
the United States is directed mainly 









through that center. 
Most of the principal 
railroads have 
minus there. As a rail. 
road _ center, Chicago 
would probably _ riya! 
any of the other three 
or four largest centers 
of the United States 
combined. As a clear. 
ing house for produets, 


a ter. 


she leads, as evidenced 
by the large volunie of 
revenue freight pass. 
ing through that city 
which is seconded by no 
other city in the United 
States. 

As a_ trading and 
manufacturing con- 
munity the movement 
toward Chicago in re 
cent years has been ex- 
The mere men- 
tion of a few outstand- 
ing examples is ade. 
quate to illustrate this 
development. The Gary 
Steel district is now 
seconded by none in the 
United States. Chieago is the larges 
center for automobile distribution. De 
troit which is in the seventh district is, 
of course, the principal place for th 
manufacture of motor vehicles. In like 
manner, Chicago now leads in the manv- 
facture of paper boxes, woolen fabries 
and no end of similar products. 

It is so well known that 
principal center of the produce trade 
that when we speak of Chicago, the 
grain trade, the packing industry, and 
the movement of produce is logically ae- 
cepted as part of the name. 

The development of Chicago busines, 
like all new developments, was led by 
outsiders, mainly eastern firms and il- 
dividuals. At the end of the nineteenth 
century most of the investment firms 1 
the Chieago district were branches o 
New York houses with the possible & 
ception of the local farm mortgage col 
panies and a few real estate and 
surance companies. This picture hs 
changed very rapidly in recent yea’ 
The branches of outside firms have fallen 
behind and local firms have spread the 
branches throughout the middle west at 
their names are becoming better 
known than the branches of the old eas 
ern firms. 

This is the development expected & 
cause the local firms are managed mor 
directly by middle western people 
These firms not only have a keener # 
terest in building up a permanent go 
will but also a loeal pride in seeing the! 
part of the country progress and gr 


cessive. 
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Chicago Now Second 

It is interesting to note that from the 
standpoint of underwriting seca” 
(Continued on page 42) 
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WINDOWS BRING NEW CUSTOMERS 


Fifty to 100 people a day are attracted into the bank by 


GAAAKE it simple. If you draw a 
picture of a house, label it ‘house’. 
People are too busy with their own 
problems to puzzle over the message of 
an advertiser who has an axe to grind.” 
There is no question about the sound- 
ness of such advice. It is quite true; 
but like the philosopher’s proverb, “all 
general statements are false ineluding 
this one” the rule admits of exceptions. 
We find that many of our most suecess- 
ful window displays are those which in- 
vite study and thought. People like to 
think, providing you give them the right 
material to think about. 

One of the best examples in our ex- 
perience was a display in whieh was 
featured a chart showing suggested ex- 
pense plans for families of various sizes. 
On both sides of the chart were framed 
posters calling attention to our free 
budget booklets and explaining the ad- 
vantage of planning expenses ahead. 
Several of these displays were used, each 
one charting an income of a different 
size. 

Of the same type was another series 
featuring the appropriations of city, 
county, state and nation, tying these in 
with the individual by suggesting that 
personal expenses also, could be planned 
in advance. Despite Mr. Average Citi- 
zen’s apathy at election time, his inter- 
est in government management seemed 
lively enough when these expense charts 
were set before him. 

About tax payment time one window 
contained a chart showing the amount of 
taxes and assessed valuation on Detroit 
property during a ten-year period. This, 
too, was tied in with our budget booklet, 
driving home the idea of planning ex- 
penses in order to get ahead. 


As one display often suggests another, 
the tax chart opened the way for more 
statisties. These were made into graphie 
form and used with good results. 


We try to make displays of this nature 
really informative and worth while. The 
only simple feature of the examples 
cited was in the actual making of them. 

ere was no mechanical equipment to 
get out of order, no fantastic designs to 
attract the eye, no special devices of 
any kind. 

Tn each case the display matter was 
Placed on cards of two sizes—28 inches 
by 40 inches and 28 inches by 22 inches 
—and set in frames kept for the pur- 
Pose. But because the subject matter 
required a little study and was close to 


the type of window displays described here 


By MELVIN WALKEEN 


Of the First National Bank in Detroit 





the readers’ interests, the displays held 
the attention of a great many people. 

Each time we featured the budget 
booklet in this manner we succeeded in 
drawing from 50 to 100 persons into 
the bank every day, favorable contact 
thus being established. 

Selling bonds through the medium of 
window displays is an idea which we 
have’ used more than once with suecess- 
ful results. In handling one publie ttil- 
ity issue we displayed a large, blue, eut- 
out map of Michigan, with the territory 
served indicated by white space. Rough 
pen drawings showed the location of 
plants. A separate poster described the 
issue of bonds. A second exhibit made 
use of photographs of the plants and 
equipment, with the caption, “From 
Coal Pile to Consumer”. 

We use maps and photographs for 
every subject that will lend itself to th:s 
treatment. They hold attention for 
many minutes at a time and one spec- 
tator is the means of attracting others. 

This material is particularly useful 
in advertising our foreign department. A 
map of Italy with a poster in Italian is 
a sure-fire attraction for natives of the 
boot-shaped country. To the foreign- 
born resident, a display of this kind is 
like a friend from the home town. Using 
this fact as a basis, it is comparatively 
easy to arrange other exhibits, featuring 


one country at a time in different ways. 

Another foreign department display 
that had good pulling power showed the 
number of foreign languages spoken in 
the bank. Ten different cards in as many 
languages formed the “piece de resist- 
ance.” Judging by the crowds that 
stopped in front of it, the diet.must have 
been satisfactory. 

Not all of our displays are of the in- 
formative or problem type, but we be- 
lieve they are decidedly worth while. 
The few examples mentioned here are 
only a drop in the bucket. The rest 
ot the contents in the bucket show. plenty 
of evidence that the publie is eager for 
facts. Concerning the bank itself and 
concerning the handling of money, there 
are many things of interest to the publie. 
We believe we are on the right track in 
presenting the information in an inter- 
esting manner. 

Others have, noted the new role of 
teacher which banks are more and more 
assuming in the field of financial adver- 
tising. The trend is away from lauda- 
tory blurbs and toward the educational, 
the informative; and this is as it should 
be. As a factor in the new trend, win- 
dow displays are playing a big part. 
They have ceased to be an experiment 
and have become a useful economical 


medium, with a definite place in the ad- 
vertising program. 





Types of simple and direct window displays which the author says have 


been most effective for the First National Bank in Detroit. 


It is apparent 


that the expense has been held to the minimum. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Why it has taken its place as the fourth largest industry 
in America—lIts present and possible future 


DWIN 8S. PORTER, a cameraman 

for the Edison studios, was the first 
man to appreciate the value of the story 
idea in motion pictures to the extent of 
carrying it out. The first film story was 
“The Life of an American Fireman.” 
In one reel, one saw the entire story— 
a fireman dreaming of his family—he 
awakens to a midnight alarm and ar- 
rives just in time to save his child. 

Other stories followed, flavored with 
the melodramatic that was so popular on 
the stage of the day. Crude though 
they were, the new “story” pictures 
marked an epoch, for the moving pie- 
ture took its place as a complete enter- 
tainment on its own merit, rather than 
as a novelty supplementing some other 
forms of entertainment. 

Then started the growth which has 
brought the film industry to its present 
plane. It was a period when at times 
all went very smoothly and at other 
times there was severe suffering from 
“growing pains.” 

It was in this period that the most of 
the men who now dominate the field 
secured their start as pioneers. Men 
such as William Fox, 

Adolph Zukor, and Mareus 
Loew, each of whom now 
heads one of the outstand- 
ing companies in the film 
field, secured their start as 
owners of small “nickel” 
sho ws—converted stores 
with camp chairs for seats. 

When one sees the great 
moving pictures of the 
present day, it is hard to 
realize that it was only 15 
years ago that Adolph 
Zukor was considered a 
mad speculator because he 
dared risk $18,000 for the 
American rights to a four- 
reel film with Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the title role of 
Queen Elizabeth. Start- 
ing slowly, the industry 
gradually speeded up its 
pace, for it had found an 
almost ideal medium for 
an industry—a medium 
which satisfies a universal 
demand for entertainment 
at a price within the reaeb 
of all. 


A Billion and a Half in 
Movies 


In the brief period of 
30 years, the industry has 
grown to a great size, as is 
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By E. E. QUANTRELL 


Vice President, Halszy, Stuart and Co. 


It is estimated 
that approximately one and a half billion 
dollars is invested in the three divisions 
of the industry, production, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition. Between $700,000,- 
000 and $800,000,000 is estimated to be 
the amount spent annually for admis- 
sions to the 20,200 motion picture thea- 
tres in the United States. The latter have 
a seating capacity of over 18,560,000. 

The average weekly attendance in the 
theatres is about one hundred million. 
Three hundred thousand people are em- 
ployed regularly in the industry. 
hundred and fifty exchanges in the 
United States and Canada distribute 
motion pictures. The vast extent of the 
foreign market for American films is 
seen in the fact that they are shown in 
70 countries, and the tit’es are trans- 
lated into 37 different languages. 

The motion picture industry today 
resembles in its organization that of 
most typical American industries. There 


attested by these figures: 


Seven 


The New York motion picture district at night typifies the new 
demand for this form of entertainment which is enjoyed by both 
old and young from all walks of life. 
buildings to house this popular form of amusement. 


Millions are now spent for 


are three phases; production, distriby- 
tion, and exhibition, which correspond, 
roughly, to the manufacturing, whole. 
saling, and retailing activities common 
to other industries. Until a few years 
ago these various services were rendered 
by more or less independent concerns 
specializing in their respective fields, 
But economies of production, and the 
theatre demand for an all-year supply 
of pictures of trade-mark quality, have 
tended to force consolidation in the pro- 
duction end. Exhibitors, too, have found 
great economy in the maintenance of 
theatre “chains.” 


The Industry Protects Itself 

A still further integration of the in- 
dustry became inevitable as the larger 
of these chains of theatres felt the need 
for a dependable supply of pictures, and 
secured an amalgamation with suitable 
producing organizations. Similarly, at 
the other end, leading producers re- 
quired an assured outlet for their im- 
mense producing programs. Hence 
there has developed in the industry a 
number of “complete” producing-dis- 
tributing-exhibiting organi- 
zations, which represent 
perhaps two-thirds of the 
motion picture business in 
the United States, and con- 
stitute a well-balanced and 
seemingly well-established 
state of competitive equili- 
brium. 

Just as the consolidation 
of the motion picture in- 
dustry has tended to par- 
allel other well-developed 
industries, so has it orgal- 
ized an effective trade as- 
sociation. In _ facet, the 
motion picture industry has 
been more successful in 
this line than has almost 
any other major industry. 

Five years ago, as is al 
ready well known, the for- 
ward-looking motion pit 
ture companies organized 
the Motion Picture Pre 
ducers & Distributors of 
America, calling Will 7. 
Hays, former Postmaste! 
General of the United 
States, to be the president 
of the association. Mr. 
Hays has proved a genius 
of the first order and his 
organization has accoml- 
plished great things for 
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the motion pictures. Its 
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chief activities have been 
improvement of public 
relations, promotion of 
business comity within the 


industry, and encourage- 
ment of better business 


practice, such as standard- 
ized budgets, uniform cost 
accounting, uniform con- 
tracts, and the arbitration 
of disputes. 


Arbitration System An 
Example for All 
Business 


The arbitration 
between buyer and seller in (3 
the motion picture indus- 
try has, in fact, become so 
suecessful that it is now 
being studied widely as a 
model for other lines of 
enterprise. The public re- 
lations work of the Havs 
association is widely 
known, and deservedly so. 
No industry has ever “gone 
to the people” so effective- 
ly. One of the principal 
aims of its publie relations 
work has been to improve 
motion picture standards 
and service to the publie. 

Let us consider, briefly, 
now, a few of the facts re- 
garding each of the three 
branches of the industry— 
production, ‘distribution, 
and exhibition. 

In motion picture pro- 
duction America is not only an out- 
standing leader in the world today, but 
dominates the world market as in prac- 
tieally no other line of enterprise. We 
supply 90 per cent of the motion pic- 
tures shown abroad, reaching more than 
70 countries. In return, this foreign 
market contributes in film rentals some- 
thing like $75,000,000 annually, esti- 
mated by some authorities to be approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total income of 
the production end of the American in- 
dustry. The importance of this im- 
mense foreign market as a stabilizing 
element can hardly be over-estimated, 
and the prospects for future growth 
whieh it entails are entirely beyond pres- 
ent comprehension. There have been 
Tumors as to great post-war competition 
soon to be expected from Europe, but 
the facts do not warrant any precipitate 
fears along this line. 

Motion picture production does not 
classify with exactness as a manufae- 
turing process, but it combines elements 
ot what is conimonly known as manu- 
facturing, with “assembling.” Motion 
pictures are produced by a process of 
photographing the scenes and sequences 
heeded to build up an effective story. 
More and more, this takes place within 
the walls of great studios where, on one 
huge “lot,” are assembled the large 


system 
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One of the ballet staircases in the new Roxy Theatre in New 
York. Two staircases like this were built to facilitate the produc- 
tion of stage entertainments put on by a staff of 200. 


variety of buildings and equipment 
needed in the manufacture of pictures. 

In the early days, because everything 
in this industry was highly experimental, 
these studios were more or less flimsy 
and inexpensive. But now production 
requirements are so constant, so multi- 
farious and extended, that large sub- 
stantial buildings of brick and stone have 
been required to take their places. The 
visitor today to one of these immense 
studio-factories finds it laid out along 
paved streets on an extensive campus. 
The latest western “plant” of this sort 
to be erected cost $2,000,000. 


The Plant Needed for Production 


The largest buildings on a movie lot 
are its great enclosed stages—most of 
them have several—of such large area 
and height that out-door conditions ean 
be simulated in any “corner,” and nu- 
merous feature pictures be in process 
simultaneously. Then there are huge 
electric plants; laboratories of the most 
modern sort; carpenter shops big enough 
to accommodate the hundreds of work- 
ers; seulpturing and modeling plants on 
a factory seale; roqms and 
bungalows to remind one of a residentia! 
suburb; general supply warehouses; ad- 
ministration buildings, and. dthers. 

The very high standards of artistry now 


dressing 





required in motion picture 
production, and the im- 
mense costs involved, tend 
to place this business in the 
hands of large-seale eom- 
panies—produeers who ean 
afford expensive machinery, 
finance million dollar plants, 
and carry monthly budgets, 
as one typical firm doés, 
of as much as $400,000. 








Cost Control Studied 


The big problem in mo- 
tion picture production, as 
in any type of profitable 
manufacturing business, is 
to control costs. This has 
received much attention in 
the industry ih recent 
years. Much of the form- 
er uncertainty in picture 
production. has been elim- 
inated. Producers 


















have 
not only gone into the re- 
tail field and thus made 
sure of. a fair “hearing” 
for their pictures, but the 















art of production itself 
has been mastered in a new 
way. 


Picture. “direction” has 
become a_ science, and 
showmanship is 
now guaranteed for every 
picture to give it a gen- 
uine appeal. Demand has 
been analyzed and charted 
so that the “manufacturer” 
today produces to a rela- 
tively known market. 
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The distribution phase of the motion 
picture industry, though overshadowed 
by the more spectacular nature of film 
production on the one side, and theatre 
exhibition on the other, is still a matter 
of tremendous importance. It is, in facet, 
of relatively more significance and im- 
portance than the comparable jobber 
service in other lines of business. 

Distribution in this industry em- 
braces three important phases: (1) Phys- 
ical deliveries and redeliveries, inelud- 
ing the repair, renovation and replace- 
ment of films; (2) the sales work—whiech 
is in reality the seeuring of rental con- 
tracts for specific datings, and (3) ad- 
vertising—directed to theatres through 
trade papers, and to the publie throug! 
posters, newspapers, and magazines. 


The hard necessity of finaneing the 
motion picture industry within itself 
during its early years tended to force 
the distribution business to operate on 
a eash basis. In fact, a great deal of it 
is, and has always been, on a eash-in- 
advance basis, with a customary 25 per 
cent down-payment upon the signing of 
contracts by theatres for the running of 
prospective pictures. In any ease, the 
films go out to practically all theatres on 
a C. O. D. basis, with transportation 





America is film manufacturer for the world. The percentages on the map show that part 
of the films shown in each country credited with being made in the United States. 


both ways paid by the exhibitors. 

No phase of the motion picture in- 
dustry has shown a more amazing growth 
in the last few years than the exhibition 
end. There are several reasons for this. 
First, the coming of the era of great pic- 
tures made it possible for the first time 
for the theatre manager to charge such 
admission prices as would permit him 
to accumulate revenue with which to 
build suitable “palaces of entertainment.” 
Second, the development of chain thea- 
tre groups and the integration of the 
large motion picture companies brought 
a higher grade of talent to the problems 
of theatre management and construction. 
Third, and as a sequel to this, the launch- 
ing of a very definite policy of catering 
to the pleasure of the patrons. 
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How a New Picture Is Tested 


The suecess of any motion picture 
“feature” depends to a very large-extent 
upon its opportunity for showing in 
certain populous centers, and its recep- 
tion there. Second only to Broadway’s 
treatment of a picture, the thousands of 
outlying theatre managers are influenced 
by the acclaim given to new films at their 
own nearest metropolis. Hence it is 
now the custom to have a “pre-release” 
showing at a leading New York theatre 
for every film of great importance, and 
a “first-run” showing for all feature pic- 
tures at strategic de luxe houses over 
the whole country. 

These first-run houses are regarded 
by the production end of the business as 
their “show-windows.” This is why pro- 


ducers have given so mueh 
attention of late to getting 
control of representative 
houses in this class. It jg 
plainly imperative that if 
large production costs are 
to be compensated for, or 
profits made, the producers 
with a heavy schedule of 
pictures must be able to 
give them an_ extensive 
early .showing in _ these 
prominent theatres which 
set the style, so to speak, 
for the country. 


De Luxe Buildings Now 
Popular 

The 20,000 motion pie. 
ture theatres in the United 
States at the present time 
represent approximately 
two-fifths of the world’s 
total. The number of 
American theatres has been 
almost constant in recent 
years in spite of the faet 
that the seating capacity 
of the country has shown 
a substantial annual in- 
crease. The explanation is 
that the quality and siz 
of motion picture theatres 
has been improving at 4 
remarkable rate. 

In ten years the old 
store-building type of the- 
atre has given place almost 
entirely to commodious 
houses of distinetive design 
and elaborate appointments 
located on valuable real 
estate. This tendency or- 
iginated among the down- 
town theatres in the great 
cities, but the vogue of the 
new de luxe theatre has 
now spread to the smaller 
cities and towns and into 
high-grade residential see- 
tions everywhere. 

The present is reassur- 
ing. But what of the fr 
ture for this great industry 
which no less an authority than the 
director of the United States Bureau o 
the Budget has ranked as fourth in the 
whole country, while it is still seareelj 
30 years of age? What are the pro 
pects for further expansion? And what 
is the probability that its present popr 
larity and patronage will be maintained! 

Every survey of the situation ind: 
cates promising conditions ahead. The 
fundamental human desire for entertall- 
ment, the urgent need for recreati0, 
and for surcease from the dull routine o 
factory and office, is most certainly 9% 
going to diminish greatly in the net 
future. Moreover, the motion pictur 
will doubtless increase in its ability 
compensate for the drabness of roulile 


(Continued on page 64) 
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WAREHOUSING HIGHLIGHTS 


Experience in field warehousing, as in banking, 
big factor in successful operation 


is the 


0 run any kind of business requires 

more than a sign over the door. It 

is true, of course, that the sign may at- 

tract many prospects and may actually 

result in a few unwary customers but the 

bulk of business is at least held, if not 
obtained, by merit. , 

Today people have their favorite bank- 
ers just the same as they have their per- 
sonal attorneys and physicians. This is 
true because the intelligent individual ap- 
preciates that certain peculiar experience 
better qualifies this or that individual or 
institution to handle his particular prob- 
lems. While all properly educated bank- 
ers may be equally competent, this one 
may be more familiar with one type of 
manufacturing and that one with another 
industry, according to experience and 
geographical location. 


Bankers and Warehousemen Alike 

The same tokens that make for pecul- 
iar competency in the banking business 
make for particular ability among ware- 
housemen in the matter of conducting 
a field warehouse business. Also, to a 
degree, the banking and warehousing 
are analogous. Both accept 
deposits. In one ease it is 
money; in the other it is 
merchandise. Both assure 
depositors that the money 
or the merchandise will be 
fortheoming on demand. 

This is not a responsibility 
to be handed to or accepted 
by the novice. It is a re- 
sponsibility that cannot be 
lightly treated as simply a No. 
good way to make money, for 
it is an equally splendid way 


Une Aetrm 


By A. T. GIBSON 


President, Lawrence Warehouse Co. 


vestigation shows that the warehouseman 
is merely engaged in field warehousing 
business without any particular back- 
ground of public warehouses, it may de- 
velop that he is assuming greater re- 
sponsibility than should be expected of 
him. But without raising the accept- 
ability of this type of warehouseman, 
the real decisive turn of “thumbs down” 
comes when investigation uncovers the 
fact that the field warehouseman is in 
reality a subsidiary of the manufacturer 
on whose premises the goods are being 
stored. 


This type has been mentioned in pre- 
ceding articles but he is well worth 
mentioning in every discussion. Not be- 
ing a bona fide warehouseman, it is in- 
evitable that the validity of his receipts 
will not be recognized and the entire 
purpose of requiring warehouse receipts 
will be defeated just when their protee- 
tion is needed most urgently. 


ORIGINAL (To Lawrence) 


Order for Warehouse Release 
Date July 20, 1927 


‘F:ELO WARENOVOEDEPT 
Release No. __15 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 


Fi Drumm Street, San Francisco 
California 


Oaktand, 
Cont 12980. La Salle St., Chicoge 
335 WP Story Bidg. Los Angeles o 
G04 Detter Hortom Bidg. Seattle 


You are hereby authorized +o veleane to the Prosperity Canning Company 
the following Merchandise, which is held in storage in your Golden Gete_ 
One _,under NON-NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS assigned to, and 
——or—held by us as indicated below. 


Irrespective of the warehouseman’s 
responsibility no banker would eare to 
ally himself with one who had little or 
no experience, because the probability of 
things going amiss through ignorance 
would be greatly heightened. 


Experience of the Warehouseman 


Each field warehouse has its little 
peculiar problems that can be everecome 
only by operators who know exactly 
what they are about. Experience counts 
in this business just as it does in lend- 
ing. 


The experienced banker knows what 
to look for. All along the route he sees 
signs of clear or rough sailing. He sees 
these things not because they are ap- 
parent but because he knows what to 
look for. When he makes a loan it is 
because his experience has been satisfied 
that the necessary elements of sound 
lending are present: in the conditions 
that surround the request. Likewise the 
experienced field warehouseman has his 
guide posts. He is not anxious to have 
his resources called upon to make up 
for shortages and he feels 
his responsibility in every 
turn of the road. It is his 
business to get absolute legal 
custody of certain merchan- 
dise so that no one save the 
holder of his receipts and 
the warehouseman ean so 
mueh as look at it. It is 
most important that he 
knows what he is about. 

Inasmuch as the cost of 
field warehousing falls on 
the shoulders of the manu- 
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to lose money if loosely 
handled. A field warehouse 
receipt is, practically, a first 
mortgage. Instead of rep- 
resenting real estate, it rep- 
resents movable merchandise 
and, because of this, it is 
necessary to get some kind 
of guarantee that the mer- 
chandise will remain intact 
even though it has been 
rendered not subject to third 
party claims. 

If the field warehouseman 
guarantees the delivery of 
the merchandise, the first 
consideration of the bank, 
naturally, has a lot to do 
with the integrity and stab- 
ility of the warehouse com- 
Pany which is to have cus- 
ledy of the goods. If in- 


facturer who is always try- 
ing to get money as cheaply 
as possible, it is still more 
important that experience be 
sought in the field ware- 
houseman in order to keep 
the cost as low as possible. 
As a general rule, these ex- 
penses are kept in the 
neighborhood of one per 
cent or less of the amount 
of the loan. This not only 
makes field warehousing es- 
pecially attractive to the 
manufacturer through en- 
abling the bank to afford 
him larger loans than would 
be possible through unse- 
cured credit, but it frequent- 
ly enables the bank through 
bankers acceptances to 
grant the loan at a low 
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A typical order for the release of warehoused goods issued 
by the bank holding warehouse receipts as collateral. 





enough rate to make the total eost, in- 
cluding field warehousing expenses, not 
exceed the customary commercial rate 
of interest. 


Judging Field Warehouse Companies 


Another advantage to both the banker 
and the manufacturer in being careful 
to select the experienced field warehouse 
organization is the extensiveness of his 
operations. A field warehouseman ean- 
not operate field warehouse 500 
miles away one of his bases or 


one 
from 
branch offices because the cost would be 
too large and would add too greatly to 
the interest that the borrower must pay. 

Aside from the reports sent in by the 
field warehouse, the cautious warehouse- 
man is quite partial to having a double 
check through the use of a traveling 
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auditor. On the other hand, if the ware- 
houseman has a large number of field 
warehouses, the chances are that they 
will be but a few miles apart and many 
of the expenses can thus be divided 
among many accounts. In that way, a 
condition is built up that is akin to 
quantity production in manufacturing. 


The Partial Release Feature 

One phase of field warehousing: that 
has only been touched upon so far in 
previous articles is partial releases. 
Naturally, if a manufacturer is ware- 
housing his entire inventory of finished 
goods on hand, he will, from week to 
week or month to month, find it ex- 
pedient to sell a certain amount of the 
goods until all has found its way to 
market. As the goods are in the name 


* * * 


of the bank, it is, of course, necessary 
for him to get a release. 

This is accomplished in almost |ess 
time than it takes to tell about it. He 
takes or sends his check to the bank 
which in turn advises the warehousemay 
to release such—and—such a class anj 
quantity of goods. As the goods are op 
premises adjacent to the manufacturer, 
releasing is never more than a matter 
of a few hours. 

The progress of field warehousing has 
been very substantial in the past 
year and it is daily playing a muel 
greater part in the business of many. 
facturers who find it necessary to carry 
large inventories at their plants, for the 
advantages of field warehousing to the 
manufacturer are fully as great as to 
the banker who requests it. 


* * 
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PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS ONLY 


A policy that has made a $700 average balance for savings ac- 
counts and a much higher balance for checking accounts 


HE editor of THE BANKERS MonTH- 

LY has asked that I tell how the 
Midland Bank has been able to build up 
to more than $700, the average balance 
of its savings department accounts, ex- 
clusive of public moneys or trust funds. 
The explanation seems to me a very 
simple one. 

This high average (as well as the still 
higher average of our commercial de- 
partment accounts) is primarily due to 
the policy which the bank adopted when 
first its doors opened for business six 
years ago in April, and to which it has 
consistently adhered. Always it has 
been our aim to build up the volume of 
deposits rather than the number of our 
aecounts—in recognition of the essential 
fact that banking profits depend upon 
the aggregate of loanable funds whereas 
operating expenses mount with every 
increase in the number of accounts to be 
handled. With this fact always in mind 
the Midland has consistently shaped its 
general new business and advertising ef- 
fort so as to produce the largest possi- 
ble proportion of genuinely profitable 
business. 


Small Accounts Not Solicited 

We have recognized that, whereas the 
advertising which ‘attracts worthwhile 
commercial business may usually be 
trusted to bring in substantial savings 
accounts, that which is designed to bring 
in small savings accounts rarely produces 
anything e'se. 

The truth of the matter is that those 
whose accounts, whether savings or 


By D. D. KIMMEL 
President, The Midland Bank, Cleveland 


checking, are really desirable, are per- 
feetly aware of the advantage which such 
accounts confer. It is unnecessary to 
preach thrift to them, and it will. rarely 
pay to do so. 

We have gone on the theory that tell- 
ing people they should have bank ae- 
counts is not enough; that instead, they 
should be told why they should have 
accounts with our particular bank. Our 
experience persuades us that any finan- 
cial institution will obtain a far larger 
volume of profitable accounts by intimat- 


ing that a man’s patronage is worth hay- 
ing, than by suggesting that he needs a 
savings account as a protection against 
the proverbial rainy day. 

The Midland, therefore, has consis- 
tently stressed the investment phases of 
the savings account, appealing specifially 
for the reserve accounts of business 
houses and the substantial balances of 
individuals who like to maintain sub- 
stantial cash balances in this safe, pr- 
ductive and immediately-available form, 
and at the same time it has undertaken, 
through its advertising as through its 
service, to create and develop that good 
will which is always the soundest basis 
for any successful new business can- 
paign. 

Opening, as it did, at a time when 
bankers everywhere were devoting mueh 
attention to the vexing problem of the 
unprofitable account, the Midland sert- 
pulously refrained from business-build- 
ing or advertising effort which would 
tend to produce the unsatisfactory bus 
ness of which so many institutions were 
complaining. Not only did it avoid the 
use of educational thrift copy in the news 
papers and in window and lobby dis 
plays; it refused to distribute 
novelties or to undertake house to house 
solicitation. 

Of course it welcomes 
counts of any size and its service ails 
to stimulate their growth to profitable 
d'mensions, for there may well be solid 
collateral value in the smallest accoutt 
and no effort which builds good will for 
a bank is to be regarded as wasted. 
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‘MONTHLY BANK MAGAZINES - 
HOW THEY BUILD PRESTIGE 


The result of a careful survey of the experience of over 
50 banks publishing monthly letters or reviews 


By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST 





ORE than 50 commercial banks 

and trust companies in the United 
States are spending an annual total of 
over $5,000,000 in the publication and 
distribution of monthly letters or re- 
views of business conditions. The ecom- 
bined cireulation of these bank publica- 
tions, which in all cases are distributed 
free to customers, correspondents, and 
others is well in excess of half a million 
copies a month. 

The banks publishing these letters are 
enthusiastic regarding their advertising 
value and are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that they are proving one of 
the most effective means of building 
good will and prestige. 

One of the largest eastern institu- 
tions, with correspondents in nearly 
every state and with extensive foreign 
connections, states that its monthly pub- 
lication “is the backbone of the bank’s 
direct mail advertising.” Each month 
this bank distributes free nearly 20,000 
copies of a comprehensive business re- 
view, which contains, out of 16 or 18 
pages of text, only one page of formal 
advertising. 

The president of a much smaller bank 
in the Middle West, which distributes 
a four-page letter to customers and 
prospects, is especially convinced of the 
wefulness of the letter as an opening 
wedge in the solicitation of new ac- 
counts. 

“It gives prospects a knowledge of 
our organization,” he says. “It interests 
them in our work and opens the way 
for our representatives. Compared with 
other means of advertising, the bank re- 
view is more effective than anything we 
have tried; in fact we believe it is as 
effectve as any advertising we could do.” 

Another bank letter which has been 
published for more than ten years in 
one of the Pacifie Coast cities, is, in 
the opinion of this bank’s president, 
the best medium the bank has been able 
to devise. 


Measuring the Value 


One of the larger Texas banks makes 
the interesting observation that the 
monthly letter is especially successful in 
attracting the worthwhile larger ac- 
‘ounts whereas ordinary advertising 


tends to bring in more of the less-profit- 
tble small accounts. 





The dollars and cents value of the 
monthly letter is, of course, hard to 
measure, since the results obtained, as 
in the ease of most advertising, are 
neither immediate nor tangible. How- 
ever, the’ concensus of opinion among 


of Houston 
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CURRENT BUSINESS SURVEY 





The first page of an eight-page 
business review referred to in the 
accompanying article as a “bank 
letter.” 


the banks now publishing these letters 
is that the cost of publication and dis- 
tribution is a negligible item when com- 
pared with ultimate benefits. 

Further evidence that these publica- 
tions are paying their way is seen in 
the rapid growth in their number and 
circulation during recent years. The 
oldest bank letter in the United States 
has been in existence only about 20 
years, and during the years preceding 
the war, only a handful of such letters 
had made their appearance. With the 
widening interest manifested by bus- 
iness men in economie and financial 
conditions, there has been an extremely 
rapid growth in the number and variety 
of these publications. 

Moreover, the large banks in the 
eastern financial centers have not been 
the only ones to recognize the publicity 
value of a monthly publication. In fact 
the great majority of bank letters are 
now published by banks outside New 
York, from New England to California. 

Only in rare instances have banks 
abandoned publication of the monthly 





Chief of the Statistical Division, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 








review, onee commenced, and _ there 
seems to be every indication of a further 
rapid spread in their use. 

The many bank reviews now being 
distributed present a great variety in 
size, appearance and editorial content. 
Some, such as Commerce Monthly, pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Com- 
meree, New York, the Mercantile Trust 
Co’s. (San Francisco) Review of the 
Pacific, and Trade Winds, published by 
the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, are 
in reality business magazines, with 20 
to 30 pages of text, which contain sev- 
eral lengthy articles on subjects of gen- 
eral interest in addition to brief reviews 
of the current business situation. 

Somewhat similar in-size and form, 
but differing considerably in subject 
matter, are such publications as The 
Hibernia Rabbit, which has been pub- 
lished since 1905 by the New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., and the 
Valley Trust Magazine, distributed by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. 
Louis. These are more in the nature of, 
house organs, containing stories, per- 
sonal sketches, and articles written in 
a somewhat lighter vein, intended both 
for the staff of the bank and for its cus- 
tomers. 

Such elaborate and costly publica- 
tions are the exception rather than the 
rule, however. Most of: the bank letters 
consist of four or eight pages of text 
written in a sober and serious style and 
devoted to a survey of current business 
developments. This shorter type of re- 
view has of course the obvious advan- 
tage of greater economy in its prepa- 
ration, and its brevity usually insures 
that it will hold the attention of those 
who review it and will be thoroughly 
read and digested. 

An excellent illustration of the pos- 
sible effectiveness of a four-page letter 
is the Cleveland Trust Co’s Business 
Review, prepared by Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president. The appearance of this 
brief but authoritative letter is awaited 
with interest each month by financial 
and economic writers and its contents 
are given wide publicity in newspapers. 

Other good examples of the success- 
ful four-page letter include those pub- 
lished by National Park Bank of New 
York, the American Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank of New York, the Miners 
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Two pages from, “Trade Winds”, a house organ published by the Union 


Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio representing the type mentioned in the accom- 


panying article as a “bank business magazine.” 


In addition to a review of 


trade conditions, it publishes special articles which are just as well illustrated 


as any high class magazine. 


Bank of Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Co. of San Francisco, The 
American Bank of San Francisco, the 
State Bank and Trust Co. of Downer’s 
Grove, Illinois, the First National Bank 
of Boston, The First National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, the Guar- 
dian Trust Co. of Cleveland, and the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, the Corn Exchange National and 
-Philadelphia Girard National of Phil- 
adelphia. These and many other similar 
publications are evidence of the wide- 
spread recognition of the advertising 
value of the bank letter. 


Editorial Content 


The question of editorial content and 
form of presentation is an all-important 
one, since the bank letter soon becomes 
widely accepted and quoted as repre- 
senting the bank’s point of view and 
interpretation of the business outlook. 
Obviously, the primary purpose of the 
monthly letter is to widen and enhance 
the reputation of the bank as a reliable 
institution, well qualified to serve its 
customers. This means that the letter, 
to be informative and interesting to its 
readers, should be confined to a discus- 
sion of the economic problems which 
confront the bank’s clientele. 

The subject matter of a letter pub- 
lished in a coal mining district or in an 
agricultural marketing center can not 
be identical with that of a review pub- 
lished in an industrial and financial 
center such as New York. The bank 
should aim to demonstrate to its cus- 
tomers or prospective customers that it 
is alive to and understands their prob- 
lems and is able to help in their solu- 
tion. 


If the bank letter is properly pre- 
pared, it is an effective means of ac- 
complishing .this purpose, but if care- 
lessly and inaccurately prepared, it may 
damage the bank’s prestige in the com- 
munity. ° 

In view of the great diversity of con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that the sub- 
ject matter of the various bank reviews 
presents as wide a variety as does their 
length and physical form. Publications 
of the large New York banks, such as 
The Guaranty Survey, Commerce 
Monthly, and the monthly letter of the 
National City. Bank, devote consider- 
able space to a discussion of national 
and European business conditions, 
foreign trade, international debts, and 
conditions in the New York money and 
securities markets. 

Sharply contrasted with this is the 
editorial policy of the San Francisco 
Mercantile Trust Review of the Pacific, 
the stated purpose of which is “to ad- 
vance American commerce with the 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean; 
and to work for the economie and finan- 
cial unity of the eleven states west of 
the Rocky Mountains to the end that 
they may enjoy a common development 
and prosperity.” 

With this end in view, each issue of 
the Review contains articles on such 
subjects as, “Cotton growing in New 
Mexico,” “Agricultural prospects in 
the Pacific and Mountain _ states,” 
“Economie conditions in Japan,” “Ex- 
ports of Peru,” and other topies of 
particular interest to the business men 
of the Pacifie Coast. 

A somewhat similar policy of cater- 
ing to local needs is followed by most 
of the bank letters published in the in- 
terior and western states. In the four- 
page letter of the Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Co. of San Francisco, 


about half of the space is devoted to 
discussions of conditions in California, 
in San Francisco and Hawaii. 

The eight-page summary of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles is de. 
voted almost exclusively to the current 
agricultural and business situation jp 
the Pacific Southwest. 

The four-page review of the North. 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
is eonfined entirely to business condi- 
tions in the Northwest. The First Na. 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas carries 
an interesting summary of local eondi- 
tions in each issue of the monthly letter, 

The Girard Letter of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia is an inter- 
esting variation of the usual type of 
bank letter. It is not, strictly speaking, 
a review of current business conditions, 
but contains one or two special articles 
on subjects of special interest, such as, 
“Installment buying,” “The Railway 
Consolidation Act,” and, in numerons 
instances, a special article is published 
describing the operations and products 
of some large industrial plant of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia departs even farther from 
the conventional form of bank letter in 
carrying in each issue only special 
articles of general interest, on such 
widely different subjects as, “The use 
of electricity on the farm,” “Progress in 
medical and dental seience” and “The 
national lottery of Cuba. 


The Cost of Monthly Letters 

The cost of preparing and printing 
the bank letter of course varies with the 
size, the nature of its contents, the cir- 
culation and the frequency of issue. 
When the letter is prepared by one of 
the bank’s officers or by the research 
staff, the salary cost is usually a negli- 
gible item, since the work of preparation 
is really a by-product of the investiga- 
tion and study of business conditions 
which is necessary to the operation of 
the bank. It is the usual practice in 
banks where no statistical department 
is maintained for the officer in charge 
of the credit or new business depart- 
ments to prepare the copy for the re 
view. 

Many banks, especially the smaller 
ones, purchase material for the revie¥ 
on a monthly contract from a syndicat- 
ing service which distributes standard 
copy prepared in a central office. The 
charges for this syndicated material 
vary with the size of bank, the size of 
city and the number of copies. Mini 
mum base rates are usually $40 to $5) 
per month to cover less than 1,00 
copies of a four-page review, with @ 
decreasing scale for larger numbers of 
copies, so that the rate per copy is ® 
duced as the circulation increases. 

In most eases, the syndicated letter 
are provided in printed form, ready for 
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distribution, with the name of the bank 
inserted. But in some cases, the text is 
typewritten and the bank handles the 
printing. Syndicated letters are usual- 
ly well written and accurately prepared. 

When the letter is prepared by one 
of the bank’s officers or the research 
staff as only a minor duty, the costs of 
printing and mailing usually consti- 
tute the principal item of expense. 
Printing costs of course vary with the 
quality of paper, the size of the review 
and the number of copies. For a cireu- 
lation of 5,000 or more, the printing 
eost should be as low as one cent a copy; 
and for 1,000 copies, not more than two 
cents a copy. 

If charts or line illustrations are 
used, the cost of preparing plates must 
be added, and when it is desired to run 
photographs, the review must be print- 
ed on a more expensive grade of paper 
than is usually found necessary. With 
the cost of envelopes and postage added, 


* * 


the typical four-page review can be 
distributed for a total cost, exclusive 
of salary, of from three to five cents a 
copy, depending upon the circulation. 
This expense is far from excessive when 
it is considered that 12 monthly copies 
can be delivered to a customer for an 
amount less than the annual return on 
an average deposit of $10. 


The Mailing List ° 


The question of the size and character 
of the mailing list is a vitally important 
one, since the bank letter, whether it 
contains formal advertisements or not, 
is a species of direct mail advertising. 
Every effort should be made to restrict 
the circulation to those who will read 
and appreciate the letter, and the mail- 
ing list should be kept “alive” by fre- 
quent checking and pruning. Many of 
the banks follow the practice of mail- 
ing a return post card at least once a 
year to each person on the list, with a 
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WHY INSURANCE TRUSTS ARE 
GROWING IN RICHMOND 


One Man Created $500,000 
of Estates in One Year 


wane eh» 


EPRODUCED here are two of 

the advertisements published by 
the American National Bank and the 
American Trust Company of Richmond, 
Va. These are part of a campaign, to 
interest both insurance salesmen and 
those who buy life insurance. 

An interesting slogan of the eam- 
paign is this, “We do not sell insur- 
ancee—we buy it.” This emphasizes the 
fact that the bank believes in life in- 
Siranee and each piece of copy puts 
over one idea as to the value of life 
imsurance to any one who has not pro- 


You Would Beg for Life Insurance 
If YouCould Foresee the Future 





Call today—tomorrow may be too late. 
We do not sell Insurance—we buy it 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


CAN TPSsT COMPANY | 
Ss 
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vided himself with it. 

In connection with the publishing of 
these advertisements, the bank is hold- 
ing a series of meetings with insurance 
men to develop good-will and interest 
in life insurance trusts. The bank finds 
that the insurance men carry samples 
of these advertisements in their rate 
books, which means, of course, that 
they suggest an insurance trust to their 
customers. 


In writing about the success of these 
meetings, Littleton Fitzerald, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of the bank, says, 
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request to return it with his signature 
if he desires to continue receiving the 
letter. 


The composition of the mailing list 
varies widely. In a few cases, the dis- 
tribution is limited exclusively to the 
bank’s customers, ‘and sometimes only 
to contmercial accounts, but the general 
practice is to build up a large additional 
circulation among prospective custom- 
ers, since the letter should serve as an 
opening wedge in the solicitation of 
new accounts. Correspondent banks 
usually receive the letter, as well as 
libraries, schools, corporations, and in- 
dividuals who request it. 

Advance press copies, released for 
publication on the date the letter ap- 
pears, should be mailed to the leading 
newspapers, as the appearancé of the 
bank’s comments in the news columns 
is one of the most dignified and effective 
means of widening its reputation in the 
community. 


* * 


“The underlying motive of the cam- 
paign, is to interest life insurance men 
in trust company service and to estab- 
lish closer relations between the trust © 
companies and these men for the rea- 
son that they are in a position to write 
more insurance with our aid and to offer 
greater protection through life insur- 
ance to the beneficiaries of their policies 
by life insurance trusts. 

“We have been gratified by finding 
that most of the agents carry our ad- 
vertisements in their rate book. They 
print them in their house organs and 
distribute them in the mail, all of which 
is not bad for us. 

“Tt is as you will realize, golden rule 
advertising operated unselfishly. The 
bankers of Richmond, are our guests at 
these meetings. The campaign has had 
the effect so far, of stimulating great 
interest in the life insurance trust.” 


BANK SELLS AIRSHIP 
TICKETS 


Because air transportation is becom- 
ing more and more favored by European 
travelers, the travel department of the 
National Bank of the Republie of Chi- 
cago has accepted an appointment as 
official agent for the Deutsche Lufthansa 
German air lines and the Oesterreichische 
Luftverkehr Gesellschaft Austrian air 
lines. 

Officers of the bank who have just re- 
turned from Germany and Austria re- 
port that the air line facilities of these 
countries excel other means of transpor- 
tation for comfort and speed. H. W. 
Kempf, manager of the travel depart- 
ment, explained that the bank has ar- 
ranged for these agencies because of an- 
ticipated demand for air line tickets in 
addition to railroad and steamship res- 
ervations. 





TILITY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FROM WHICH BANKERS MAY LEARN 


How public relations work may make customers understand 
that the institution appreciates its position as a public servant 


DON’T know whether banking no- 

menclature includes the term “public 
relations.” Though I am a director of 
a national bank and a trust company I 
have never happened to hear that term 
used as it is constantly used in the pub- 
lie utility industry. 

Banks have, however, a problem of 
contact with the public and of maintain- 
ing relations satisfactory to both par- 
ties which is similar in several respects 
to that of pubile utilities. Because of 
that, and because I believe this prob- 
lem, wherever and to whatever degree 
it arises, is a vital and highly critical 
element in and indus- 
trial life today, I have felt emboldened 
to write this comment on our problem 
and the way in which we have attacked 
it. 

The public relations problem of public 
utilities arises from their dual capacity 


our commercial 


of business and publice service ageney. 
Publie utilities use publie property in 
the course of business—the sur- 


sub-surface of 


their 
face or streets—where 
their property (poles, mains, tracks) is 
placed permanently. They pay for this 
use, and the right to use is granted only 
because without it, the utility could not 
reach and serve all the members of the 
publie requiring service. 

Public utilities 
nized as natural economie monopolies, 


have become recog- 
in consequence of which exclusive serv- 
ice rights are almost always granted to 
them in their franchise areas in order 
to prevent the high costs and wastes of 
duplicate service and competition. 


Utility Problems 

The public sees these business organi- 
zations making money by transactions 
requiring the use of public property. 
The public sees them enjoying a mono- 
poly of rights. The public 
doesn’t always take into consideration 
the fact that no utility could properly 
serve its territory without the use of 
public property granted to it (except, 
perhaps, at such great cost that its serv- 
ice could not be generally used.) 


service 


The public doesn’t stop to reason that 
utilities, enjoying exclusive 
privileges for their own service, have 
real and active competition which con- 
stantly keeps them on their mettle as to 
standards of service and prices charged. 
Gas service, for instance, must compete 
with coal and oil; the electric utility 
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though 


By M. S. SLOAN 
President, Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. 


must compete with steam, water power 
used directly and the electric plant which 
any factory may install. The public 
is still too likely to think of the utility 
as a “trust”—some impersonal aggrega- 
tion of eapital able and willing to gouge 
its customers to the limit. 


Build for Tomorrow 


"HE meet certam wey tor 


fo ewcwre as much goed-wull 
A+ possible from each trans 
acter today 


Brooklyn Edison Company 
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How the Sloan Epigrams were 
presented to the public through the 
newspapers. 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The “trust” of the old trust-bust- 
ing days was a combination to restrain 
competition or control output and to 
maintain high prices or jack up prices 
by its operations. These things are pre- 
cisely what the public utility today can- 
not do, both because of the nature of its 
business, which requires it constantly to 
strive for increased volume of output 
and because it is regulated by public 
officials as to standards of service, cap- 
italization and rates. 


Since utilities are agencies of publie 
(quasi-publie organizations) 
many think and say that the government 
itself ought to be doing the job, and un- 
doubtedly could do it a great deal better 
and cheaper. 


service 


Of course experience and 
facts, both in this country and abroad, 
exist to prove that this is not the case. 
But that alter the situation. 
What is put forward by these govern- 
ment ownership advocates is a belief, a 
hope, an emotion, rather than logic, rea- 
son and facts; and it’s hard work in 
this human world to disprove or dis- 


doesn’t 


place an emotion or a belief by reason 
and facts. 

Thus our problem becomes this: We 
must operate as businesses in the wisest 
and most efficient manner, keeping our 
service physically abreast of the latest 
and best equipment and _ technically 
abreast of the latest knowledge. We 
must strive against competition to in- 
crease our each year, whieh 
means that we must make our service 
more valuable than any substitute and 
our rates as low as possible. 


business 


We wust 
make money. 

We must, in short, satisfy and please 
by our operations and policies our eus- 
tomers, the general public, our owners, 
the holders of our securities and ou 
supervisors, the public authorities. And 
we must do this so conclusively that day 
by day and year by year we make it 
apparent that our job is being done bet- 
ter than it could possibly be done if 
government took it over. 


Understanding Needed 


In all branches of the public utility 
industry it is today basie doctrine that 
the solution of the problem of public re- 
lations is understanding—more and more 
information, widespread and ever more 
widely—regarding these — businesses 
which are also agencies of public service. 
In essence, the utilities are enterprises 
in which the public has a direct interest 
and a considerable measure of control. 
Unless aware of the interest, and pre 
pared through information not to mis 
use its power of control, the public cam 
not contribute helpfully toward utility 
development and may easily throw @ 
wrench into the machinery. 

In our company we take the ground 
that the publie’s needs, desires, interests, 
must be considered equally with the 
treasury’s requirements. We owe a duty 
to the publie equal to the duty we owe 
to the holders of our securities and we 
know that there can be no conflict be 
tween the interests of the public we serve 
and the owners we serve, beeause what 
will benefit the publie is bound, in the 
long run, to benefit the security holders 


Everlasting Publicity 
We believe in and practice the fullest 
and frankest publicity. We furnish 
the best possible service our knowledg? 
and resources will enable us to compas 
and we tell about it everlastingly—0® 
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in any spirit of boasting, but because 
we believe it is our duty to keep the 
public informed of what we are doing, 
and how, and why, and what is result- 
ing therefrom for their benefit and ours. 

If the public is uninformed on any 
phase of our company’s conception of 
its job and the way we perform it and 
what we are accomplishing in our work, 
it’s either because we’ve overlooked a bet 
or because the publie just doesn’t care 
to consider the matter. We have found 
that the public can be interested, and 
actually interested and stays interested 
in this business which is its concern as 
well as ours. ' 

We supply a systematic news service 
to the papers about the affairs of our 
eompany. 
query in which there is a legitimate ele- 
ment of public interest promptly, fully, 
frankly. We don’t try to slip anything 
over, and we don’t try to evade anything 
or suppress anything. We are liberal, 
but not extravagant, purchasers of news- 
paper advertising space. 


We answer any newspaper 


In this space 
we endeavor to sell ourselves to the 
publie. 

We endeavor to sell our company as 
a service organization by stating our 
conception of its duties, its policies or 
attitude toward its job, and telling how 
we are progressing with the job. 
times we find it necessary to discuss the 
economies of the utility business; we try 
todo it simply. Sometimes we have to 
philosophize a bit; we try to do it 
humanly and as one citizen of a com- 
munity to others. 


Some- 


The great bulk of our newspaper ad- 
vertising is of this echaracter—institu- 
tional, if you care to use that word, but 
tertainly just as far from highbrow and 
the atmosphere of brass grilles and eare- 
fully gaarded inner offices which the 
word “institution” too frequently eon- 
veys as we know how to make it. 





The President Writes Letters to 
Customers 

We carry on systematie eommuniea- 
tion by mail with our eustomers—brief 
folders in which we tell about the eom- 
pany, its service, our efforts to make 
the service constantly more useful to 
them. We invite them always and ever- 
lastingly to tell us if the service isn’t 
wtisfactory and to make suggestions 
how it could be improved—and we tell 
them to write such letters to the presi- 
dent of the company. Moreover, those 
letters get to the president of the eom- 
any, and no such item of business is 
‘onsidered finished until the president 
knows it has been attended to and at- 
tended to right! 

We have the satisfaction frequently of 
Meiving letters telling us the writers 
nt only have no complaints and no sug- 
estions for improvement but think we're 
doing a mighty good piece of work. And 
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SLOAN 
EPIGRAMS 


UST as naturally as 

water flows downhill— 
zood-will gravitates to that 
organization which ex- 
presses in all its dealings 
a consciousness of its duty 
to the public. 

It is impossible to meas- 
ure the good that may 
result from a single act of 
common courtesy—or the 
harm that might follow a 
word or act that could be 
construed by a customer 
as’ disrespectful. 

It appears ungracious if 
not vulgar to our patrons 
when, during our contact 
with them, we assume to 
be in haste—besides, haste 
is the parent of error. 

We should promise only 
that which we know we 
can perform. It is the 
service we render—not 
the service we promise— 
that secures for this com- 
pany the good-will and 
confidence of its custom- 
ers. 


—_—_ —_— 


I tell you such letters are heartening! 

Representatives of the company, to 
the extent of and 
ability, are encouraged to participate in 
civie and community betterment activ- 
ities beeause we believe it is right for 
them to do so as citizens and because 
frequently their professional attain- 
ments and experience make them es- 
pecially valuable in such enterprises. 
Representatives of our company, fre- 
quently including the president, make 
addresses to groups and organizations 
of our publie about the affairs of the 
company—not because we're particularly 
good at it or get any personal enjoyment 
out of it, but because we consider it a 
part of our job in reporting to our 
bosses, the public. 


their cireumstances 
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Because we know that no business or- 
ganization which isn’t right in its internal 
relations can possibly be right in its 
external relations, we begin our work at 
home. We consider that any person 
whose name is on the company payroll 
is a member of the Brooklyn Edison 
family. We’r2 pretty careful who is ad- 
mitted to the family; but once there, any 
member of our organization has his 
future in his own keeping, and is as- 
sured of all possible help to make it a 
good one which the rest of us can give 
him. 


Service to Employes 

For the employe’s benefit, for the 
company’s, and for the publie’s we 
maintain educational courses whieh range 
from simple instruction in English to 
elaborate technical instruction the 
equivalent of that obtainable in col- 
leges. We have a large and thriving 
social organization, which takes charge 
of recreational and athletie activities— 
dances, plays, orchestra .and choral musie, 
bowling, swimming, basket-ball, boxing, 
feneing, gymnasium work, and the like. 
We have the company doctors and nurses 
and dentists which every large organiza- 
tion ought to have. We have a profit- 
sharing system, operating according to 
length of service. We have group in- 
surance, to the benefits of which the in- 
dividual may add as he elects by addi- 
tional payment. 

Please don’t get the idea that we go 
about this work in anything but the most 
sincere, honest, human consideration of 
our job. But in considering our job, 
we try to do it broadly. We're not pat- 
ting anybody on the head. We're not 
patronizing humbuggig 
anybody, inside or outside the organiza- 
tion. We're a business concern, no bet- 
ter than a good many others; no worse, 
I hope, than the best of them. But we 
realize in the fullest degree—and this 
is the tap-root of the whole plant—that 
our business is also a service; and if 


anybody or 


we're going to succeed in selling elee- 
trical service to the public as a business 
enterprise, it will be only beeause and 
as we succeed in making our company in 
a very inclusive sense a service organiza- 
tion and keeping the public informed 
of that fact. 


How This Applies to Banks 

Banks also are service institutions. 
Like utilities, they are under the super- 
vision and regulation of publie author- 
ities. Like utilities, also, they have to 
combat the suspicion of being part of 
a “trust” and I suspect the unwarranted 
antagonism toward the “money trust” 
is about as strong as any the utilities 
have ever had to encounter. 

I have frequently felt confirmed in 
my belief that the policy and methods 

(Continued on page 55) 


AGRICULTURAL TEXAS 
A SELF-SUFFICIENT EMPIRE 


An interesting brief survey of Texas production, upon 
which may be based a forecast of its possible future 


By H. M. LULL 


Executive Vice President, Southern Pacific Lines, Houston, Texas 


EXAS, in common with other south- 
ern states, has long been regarded 
as deriving its major income from the 
production of cotton; however, the fol- 
lowing figures do not seem to offer any 
substantial base for this misconception. 
In 1926 the agricultural income of the 
state amounted to approximately $1,- 
150,000,000, of which about $500,000,000 
represents from livestock and 
poultry, including turkeys, and $673,- 
330,000, the income from 28 leading 
crops including cotton. 


income 


These same 28 leading crops in 1925 
produced an income of $572,024,000. 
Thus on our farm crops, we pro- 
duced over $100,000,000 more in 1926 
than in 1925, or an increase of 17.7 
per cent. Notwithstanding that, the cot- 
ton farmers of Texas received $66,512,- 
000 more for the crop of 1925 than for 
the larger crop of 1926. However, when 
we bear in mind the fact that in farm 
crops, Texas produced over $101,000,000 
more in 1926 than in 1925, then not only 
was this $66,000,000 loss in eotton over- 
come, but enough crops other than cot- 
ton were produced to give the increase 
of $101,000,000. 

The cotton income represents only 47.3 
per cent of the major crops produced. 
Set against our total agricultural income 
(ineluding livestock and poultry) of $1,- 
150,000,000, our cotton income repre- 
sents only 27.7 per cent of our total farm 
income. 


Manufactures Increase 


Texas also has long been looked upon 
as an exclusively agricultural state, yet 


in 1923 the value of manufactured pro- 
ducts in Texas was $979,192,057. In 
1926 the value of these industrial pro- 
duets well $1,000,000,000. 
These figures go to show that Texas has 


was over 


cree, 


HE fact that the rail- 

roads are extending 
their lines into the agri- 
cultural areas of Texas in 
this era of little railroad 
expansion is evidence of 
the practical growth of 
this great state. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate that the 
convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association 
should be held in the 
South, for this will give 
bankers an opportunity to 
seeforthemselves. Among 
the men who are extend- 
ing the railroads and aid- 
ing the development of 
natural resources is the 
author of this article. 


—————————— 


a productive income from her lands and 
from her resources of over $2,000,000,- 
000 annually, of which cotton repre- 
sents less than 15 per cent of the total. 

While in the past it is true that Texas 
agriculture was based primarily on cot- 
ton and ranching, this condition has 
changed and farmers of other sections 


of the country who have come to Texas 
realize what a great wealth of natura! 
advantages and nature has 
placed at their disposal in the growing 
of practically an unlimited variety of 
crops and for the economic produetion 
of all kinds of livestock and livestock 
produets. 


resources 


Dairy Prospects Good 

The state offers unlimited possibilities 
for a.greater progress in profitable dairy 
farming. Here, all foods necessary for 
a balanced ration, can be grown, green 
pastures are open the year round, and 
with a warm and reasonably equable 
climate adapted to cattle, Texas should 
lead the states in the value of dairy pro- 
duets produced. Much has been aceon- 
plished, but the introduction and main- 
tenance of demonstrated dairy breeds 
and the development of the existing 
herds along the same line will do mueh 
to put the state where it justly belongs 
in this very important industry. 

The same conditions that make this 
state ideal for dairy production make it 
ideal for poultry raising, and poultry rep- 
resents the largest single farming in 
dustry that we have, both in the amount 
of capital invested and in the amount 
of net returns. Many farms in Texas 
this past season made more net prolil 
from a small flock of chickens and a few 
turkeys than was made on 15 to 25 aeres 
of cotton, largely because of the over 
production of the staple. 

Texas today, among all the states, 
ranks first in production of the follow- 


(Continued on page 49) 


Most of us think of long horn cattle and miles of ranges when we think of the Lone Star State, but poultry raising is th 
largest single farming industry of Texas. This picture shows the Slaton Poultry Farm at Jacksonville. 
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HOW A BANK AIDS CITY GROWTH 


BY LOANS FOR HOME BUILDING 


By C. M. MALONE 


Vice President and Manager, Guardian Trust Co., Houston, Texas 


OUSTON, in the past 30 years, has 

grown from a village into one of 
the leading cities of the United States. 
In 1900, its population was 44,638; in 
1910, 78,800; in 1920, 138,076 and it is 
estimated at 250,000 in 1927. 

The remarkable growth of this city 
is due: 

FIRST: To its location, where 17 
railroads meet 62 steamship lines, which 
has developed its port within the past 
few years until it is now the second 
largest cotton port in the world. 

SECOND: By the development of 
extensive oil fields, sulphur mines, the 
lumber industry and a wonderful agri- 
eultural territory surrounding it. 

While this growth is unusual, it is 
substantial and lacks all the characteris- 
ties of a boom. 

Houston enjoys a mild climate, mak- 
ing it a delightful place in which to live. 
It has unexcelled railroads and shipping 
facilities, giving it low freight rates 
which, combined with the advantages of 
natural gas furnishing cheap fuel, make 
it especially adapted to manufacturing 
and distributing its products throughout 
the southwest. 

Houston will continue to grow because 
the territory which it serves is just now 
beginning to make real progress in de- 
velopment. 

City growth of this kind demands 
housing facilities, and home building dur- 
ing the past few years has been a prob- 
lem, but one that has been amply met 
in Houston in a sound and well-finaneed 
way. The Guardian Trust Company 
has played an important part in making 
many loans for the purpose of financing 
the construction of business houses and 
residences, as well as the development 
of residential sections of the city. 

The Guardian Trust Company was 
organized in 1917 with an office force 
consisting of two people. Today it 
eeeupies three floors containing 23,000 
square feet of floor space in the Niels 
Esperson Building, the South’s finest 
office building, and its active officers and 
employes include 81 people. 

While it performs practically every 
banking and trust service for its patrons, 
it also has a well-organized real estate 
department which has attracted wide- 
Spread attention because of its activities 
in locating business enterprises coming 
into the city, through its business prop- 
erty department, and by developing 
residential sections through its residential 


development department. The real es- 
tate department is under the. direct 
management of C. E. Malone, Real Es- 
tate Officer. The Business Property De- 
partment is under the management of 


E. A. Hester. 


Subdividing Operations 

The company does not buy or sell 
property for its own account, but acts 
as agent for its clients and represents 
them in the development and sale of the 
property. The subdivision of residential 
property for clients has been one of the 
active functions of the real estate de- 
partment, and it has developed some of 
the best residential sections in the city. 

Riverside Terrace, its latest develop- 
ment, was purchased in 1924 by the River- 
side Land Co., of which the writer is 
president. The Riverside Land Co. is a 
separate and distinet corporation owned 
by stockholders, most of whom are not 
stockholders of the trust company. The 
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tract of land consists of 200 acres, pur- 
chased at a consideration of approximate- 
ly $450,000. The Guardian Trust Co 
was selected to take the title as trustee, 
deliver deeds and act as sales agent for 
the property. The trust company made 
no loan on the property and all the finane- 
ing for the subdivision was done inde- 
pendent of it. 

The 200 acres were divided into ap- 
proximately 600 homesites with wind- 
ing drives and with 15 acres set aside for 
park purposes. The first home was 
started in August, 1924 and was oeeupied 
by its owner about Christmas of that 
year. Since then, more than 235 homes 
have been built and the property is now 
one of Houston’s finest residential sec- 
tions. All homes in this subdivision are 
of brick, stueeco or stone construction, 
averaging in cost approximately $14,000. 
The highest priced home in the addition 
cost $60,000. The total investment in 

(Continued on page 79) 


Here is an idea of how one Texas bank is aiding the development of its com- 
munity. These pictures were taken from the same point, two years apart. 
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THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY 
HOW IT GREW 


Being the reminiscences of the man who wrote several of the 
laws under which the modern trust company operates 


N August 7, 1887, the auditor of 

public accounts of the state of Ih- 
nois issued to the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago (now the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co.) its license to do 
business as a trust company. This was 
a new power given by virtue of the act 
of the legislature passed on June 15, 
1887, entitled “An act to provide for 
and regulate the administration of trusts 
by trust companies.” These dates 
marked the rebirth of the trust com- 
pany and are the beginning of its 
modern life; so this year we are eele- 
brating its fortieth anniversary. 

At 40, sound men are said to be 
mature and in the fullness of their 
strength and vigor. The same can cer- 
tainly be said of the modern trust com- 
pany. A glance at the figures given 
here will fully substantiate that claim. 

In 1875, there were but six or seven 
trust companies actually administering 
trusts in the United States, although 35 
possessed the power to do so. These 
reported to the comptroller of currency 
assets of $123,000,000. 

In 1885 there had been a substantial 
decrease in both their number and as- 
sets. In 1890 there were 140 companies 
empowered to do the business, and their 
assets as reported were $503,000,000 
plus. On June 30, 1926, 2,684 companies 
had reported a total of over $19,000,- 
000,000, an inerease of more than one 
hundredfold or 10,000 per cent since 1885. 


History of the Trust Company 

These great institutions, from a point 
of view hitherto unpublished, present an 
interesting history. It is eommonly 
thought, and so given in the few his- 
torical sketches which have been made, 
that the trust company idea was first 
practically expressed in the incorpora- 
tion of the Fagymers Loan and Trust Co. 
of New York in 1822 and that the busi- 
ness of administering trusts by trust 
companies actually then began. This is 
an error. 

The charter then granted to that cor- 
poration contained no such powers. It 
was merely a fire insurance company and 
its name was Farmers Fire Insurance and 
Trust Co. In the “year 1830, this was 
changed to the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co. and it was then given the power to 
accept and execute trusts. It did not 
then avail itself of the opportunity. 

In the same year, the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Co. was organized 
and given powers and it also for the 
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By EUGENE E. PRUSSING of the matter can be found. In the ab 


Of the Chicago and Los Angeles Bar 


next 23 years did a little trust business. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia in 1830 
the Pennsylvania Co. for Insuring of 
Lives and Granting of Annuities, and 
the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and 
Trust Co. received, among others, power 
to accept and execute trusts, but it was 
not until very much later that they did 
much trust business. 

The United States Trust Co., organ- 


ized in the year 1853 by special charter - 


EUGENE E. PRUSSING 


in the state of New York was the first 
real trust company and it has consistent- 
ly performed its functions with great 
success and in high honor from that time 
to this. Perhaps the influence of John 
A. Stewart as secretary, president, and 
chairman of the board, functioning at 
its head continuously from 1853 to 1926, 
an unprecedented period of 73 years, 
accounts for both its success and its 
policy. The United States Trust Co. 
has never yielded to the temptation to 
enter into competition for deposits and 
has maintained its leadership as a trust 
company to the present date. 

Mr. Stewart died at the high age of 
103 years in 1926 and was active to the 
last. 

The real origin of the trust company 
idea is still a mystery. One writer 
says that he read somewhere that the 
thought was brought to this country from 
India by a British official, but no record 


sence of authentic history of the subj 
the writer of this article has found what 
is to him a more satisfactory genesis of 
this great modern institution which has 
become in a great sense the foundation 
upon which all banking rests. 


The Origin of Corporate Trusts 

For many generations men in Egypt, 
Western Asia, and eivilized Europe 
have made and left their “last wills and 
testaments.” Usually one’ and some 
times two or three persons were named 
therein to execute their provisions, 
Sometimes no one was named and then 
the law courts or the church courts of 
probate appointed some person to ad 
minister the estate “with the will an 
nexed”, i. e. according t6 the provisions 
written in the will. 

If, however, the sole executor or one 
or more of the several executors named 
had died, or refused to act, or was im 
competent, then the survivor or sur 
vivors of them had full power, unless, 
as sometimes happened, the will pre- 
vided a method of substitution or named 
a suecessor. Thus was the continuity of 
the administration, according the 
wishes of the deceased, insured. 

The testator sometimes appojfted the 
same persons executors to administer 
both the personal and the real estate 
after the time for probate had expired 
They thus became trustees or guardians 
during longer or shorter periods such a 
the lives of widows, the minority of im 
fant children, the incompetency of one 
or the other class of beneficiaries or for 
the use of charities. 

The bequests to charities sometime 
were made directly to the corporations 
intended to administer them and already 
in existence, or such were directed to 
created for the very purpose. This 
was conceived the idea of the adminis 
tration of trusts by trust companits 
which, in the first instance, were chat 
table institutions. It was but a natural 
step from this to the ereation of a eo 
poration for the general purpose of a 
cepting and administering trusts for the 
use of individuals as well as charities 


George Washington’s Example 


As soon as this country advanced it 
wealth and population, as it did so rapid 
lv after the war of 1812, there was need 
for the service and the demand created 
the supply. Thus, I think, the tras 


company was born. 








This new Y and E’ desk 


completes the 
economy of 
mechanical 

p ostin o seed 


ITH its check sorter, and its signature 

and check files always at the finger tips 
of the operator, this new “Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk pays for itself 
over and over again. 


Its sliding top provides ample and firm 
desk surface. And all this in the space usually 
occupied by the shelf of the 
bookkeeping machine! 


With this desk, operators 
post checks with signature 
cards in an open drawer beside 
them—no time lost confirming 
signatures—and no temptation 


The bookkeeper sorts checks into the 21 


The check files have ample capacity for 
a month’s filing. Bookkeepers can file checks 
in their spare time. The fourth drawer con- 
tains a rack for new posting sheets. No time 
is lost when old ones are filled. 


One large bank was able to cut its book- 
keeping force 25% after installing a battery 
of these desks. 


“Y and E” also supplies 
printed forms for mechanical 
posting. When mailing the 
coupon below for further in- 
formation, enclose samples of 
your ledger cards and state- 


to pass a doubtfui one. pockets of the patented check sorter like ment sheets for our quotation. 


dealing a deck of cards. 


‘\YAWMAN > FRBE MFG.(. 


1087 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steelsand Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving—Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies— Bank and Library Equipment 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBFG. CO. 
1087 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a folder [ Enclosed find samples of 
on your new Commercial our ledger cards and state- 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
per M. 
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The interesting office from which John J. Mitchell now conducts the Illinois Merchants Trust Co. as Chairman of 


the Board. When he was made president of The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank in 1880, he was only 28 years old, then 
the youngest bank president in America. 


Washington’s monumental last will 
and testament provided for the adminis- 
tration of 63,000 acres of land in seven 
states and 50 counties, besides great 
values in personal property at Mount 
Vernon. It established long and highly 
important trusts for his wife, his slaves, 
his wife’s nephews and nieces, and his 
own, and for important educational in- 
stitutions. 

The will was probated in January, 
1800. It appointed a group of seven 
persons from 19 to 68 years old, execu- 
tors with the powers of trustees. Mrs. 
Washington was the senior; five of 
Washington’s nephews of varying ages 
and her young grandson, not yet of age, 
were joined with her. The administra- 
tion lasted until 1851, over 50 years. 
Mrs. Washington died in 1802. Law- 
renee Lewis and Bushrod Washington, 
the senior nephews, became the active 
trustees and until the latter died in 1829 
they were chiefly in charge. 

, The young men, however, served alsu 
m their respective neighborhoods or 
journeyed to distant states, from North- 
ern New York to Western Ohio and ° 
Kentucky, in behalf of the estate’s af- 
fairs. Mr. Lewis continued until he died 
m 1839 and then the remainder of the 
Group gradually wound up the business 


and fell by the wayside. In 1851 the last 
sale was made and the last deed was 
by George Washington Parke 
Mrs. Washington’s grandson, 
the then sole surviving executor, aged 
71 years. 


signed 
Custis, 


Thus the continuous, competent and 
lengthy service to Washington’s estate, 
which it needed, was assured. And in 
the event, the great value of his prevision 
and wisdom was demonstrated. Like- 
wise the great value of cooperation, 
ability and experience in such eases was 
proved. Here was indeed a trust com- 
pany! 


The Re-Birth of the Trust Company 


Washington’s will attracted mueh at- 
tention, especially among the well-to-do 
and thoughtful men of the country. It 
was printed in various editions and it 
was reprinted in the important stories 
of his life or commented upon elabor- 
ately. His grant of freedom to his 
numerous slaves and his great gifts to 
education and his kindred, as well as 
the fact that he was perhaps the first 
millionaire in the United States natural- 
ly made his will and his method 
an example to others. His influence 
was nation-wide and in the years when 
these things happened the trust com- 


pany was born somehow, somewhere. 

From 1853 to 1882 the trust company 
business progressed slowly but surely in 
popular favor. In November, 1882, 
there were about 12 corporations in the 
United States actively engaged in the 
business of accepting and executing 
trusts. There were, perhaps, 50 to 100 
more which either had the power to do 
or used the word “trust” in their 
names, but none of them was other than 
a state savings or commercial bank, or 
both, and usually of small caliber. 

In New York City, the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., the United States Trust 
Co., the Union Trust Co., the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Co., and the 
Central Trust Co.; the Pennsylvania 
Co. for Insurance on lives and the grant- 
ing of annuities (which did neither), and 
the Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
of Philadelphia, a trust company in 
Hartford, one in Boston and one or two 
elsewhere, but all small outside of New 
York and Philadelphia, did all the real 
trust business in this country, and else- 
where trust companies as such were un- 
known. 


so 


In Chieago, the Merchants Savings 
Loan and Trust Co., affectionately 
known as “The Trust Company”, had 
been a bank since 1857, and it had a 





special charter with powers to do a trust 
company business, but exercised these 
only oceasionally to accept a trusteeship 
under a small bond issue. The Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago, 
was being operated as a savings bank 
under the altered and amended special 
charter of the old Bank of Sterling, 
and it had had a fight for its existence 
from 1873 to 1880, which resulted in re- 
ducing its eapital from $500,000 te 
$100,900, and the resignation of one 
president and the retirement of another. 


Trust Company Growth In Chicago 

John J. Mitchell, less than 28 years 
old, was then elected president and en- 
couraged to rebuild the business of the 
bank, its deposits having shrunk to about 
$680,000. He was about 18 years old 
when he left the academy for the sur- 
veyor’s gang on the old Alton road. 
Later he became a messenger boy 
in this bank, and in seven years had 
successively held every position up to 
the assistant eashiership. 

When, in 1880, the directors offered 
to their colleague, his father, Wm. H. 
Mitchell, the plan of making John presi- 
dent of the bank, as an alternative to 
the proposition to liquidate, Mr. 
Mitchell pére said: “I will back John 
with all I have, and I am glad you 
gentlemen agree with my idea.” So 
John J., as he was commonly called, be- 
came the youngest bank president in 
the United States in that day. 

As the writer and the Mitchells lived 
within two blocks of each other, we 
used the same street car line to reach 
our offices. One day, Deacon Carter, 
my next door neighbor, presented me to 
John J. Mitchell, with the remark, “You 
youngsters ought to know each other, 
you are going to be here a long while.” 
The acquaintance thus begun soon de- 
veloped into business relations and I 
opened an account at the bank. 

My practice in those days ran chiefly 
to probate work, estates, partition suits, 
foreclosures, real estate sales and loans 
and my uses for a savings and trust bank 
were numerous. 

Several years before, I had come 
across the case of the United States 
Trust Co. of New York vs. Lee, 73 Il. 
142, in which the supreme court of 
Illinois had held that a foreign (non- 
Iliinois) trust company could not hold 


title to real estate in Illinois, and I had . 


learned of the existence of such corpora- 
tions for the first time. 

In November, 1882, I took my vaea- 
tion for that year. When in Albany, on 
the trip which constituted my outing, I 
visited the capitol, then famous as a 
structure, and the old state house, and 
casually dropped into the banking de- 
partment to see the nature of the interior 
finish. 

I found the inmates talking polities. 
They were Republicans, and Cleveland 
had carried the state over Folger by the 
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tremendous 192,000 majority two days 
before—so they were a little dazed. To 
make conversation, I asked for a copy 
of the last report of the superintendent 
of banking, and earried it away with me. 
The pages of this report devoted to 
trust companies, though few, revealed 


JOHN A. STEWART 
For 73 years head of the United States 
Trust Co. 


to me the possibilities of the business 
and I determined to study it when I 
arrived in New York. 

First going to Boston, I saw a trust 
company there but found it small. I 
heard of one in Hartford, but did not 
stop there. Arriving in New York, I 
went to the offices of the United States 
Trust Co. in Wall street, which I had 
read about in the Lee case, and took in 
its details, gathered statements and a 
copy of its charter. I went through the 
same process at the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Co., and the Central Trust Co. 

With this material, I proceeded to 
Philadelphia and acquired what the two 
trust companies there were offering in 
the way of information, and then, after 
a trip to Washington, returned to Chi- 
cago with my booty. A study of these 
documents confirmed the pleasing im- 
pression made by the report of the super- 
intendent of banking of New York, and 
pursuit of the few reported cases then 
in the law books followed. These showed 
the possibilities in the way of business 
and litigation and of service. 


Why the Illinois Trust Did Not Use Its 
Trust Powers 


After digesting the matter, I asked Mr. 
Mitchell whether or not his bank had 
trust powers. He replied, “Yes, there 
are such in our charter, but we never, or 
almost never, use them, as our laws are 
too burdensome in the requirements of 
bonds. Our directors, who must natur- 
ally sign our bonds, are old gentlemen, 
of large means, only having a small 
share in the bank, and they rightly de- 
cline to enter themselves as security in 
affairs which will tie them up for years 


and subject them to large liabilities for 
which they, personally, get no corres. 
ponding profit. So we do no trust 
business, though we often would like to” 

That set me to thinking and study- 
ing. I found the New Yorkers and 
Pennsylvanians had solved the diffieulty 
by legally relieving the trust companies 
from giving bond in each case. They 
required them to give a big general 
bond, in the form of a deposit of several 
hundred thousand dollars of securities 
with the state, as security for all cases 
and then they supplemented this by 
drastic provisions for examination, re. 
ports and control. 

The plan was not unfamiliar in Tj. 
nois, for we had applied it to fire insur. 
ance companies after our great fire in 
1871, to insure responsibility and stab- 
ility in these corporations. So I eon. 
cluded that a similar trust company law 
in Illinois would launch that business on 
a safe and profitable career, beneficial 
alike to the public and to the trust com- 
panies. 


Planning a Needed Law 


Laying my ideas before Mr. Mitchell, 
with the exhibits in the form of copies 
of the eastern laws, I advised that what 
the East had done the West could do 
and urged him to go to it. He sounded 
his directors and found them favorable 
and in September, 1884, retained me to 
draw a bill for “An act to provide for 
and regulate the administration of trusts 
by trust companies.” 

There was, at that time, no general 
statute of that kind anywhere. The spe- 
cial charters in the East were regulatory 
but varied. In Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, rudimentary attempts of general 
law existed, but were wholly inadequate, 
and nowhere was there any general ae- 
ceptance of the benefit of corporate as- 
sistance in trust matters; 99 per cent of 
the trusts in number and amount were 
individual. 

In the Lee case, our supreme court 
had imagined there was no need of such 
corporations. Going to New York, ! 
presented a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Mitehell to his old friend, John 4 
Stewart, president of the United States 
Trust Company. He was in his prime—- 
about 60, with his great reputation made 
as sub-treasurer of the United States 
and manager of the then biggest line 
of deposits in this country ($32,000,000). 
The letter requested him to tell me what 
I wanted to know about the trust com 
pany business, for the purpose of dra¥ 
ing the law I had in mind. 

For ten days I enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mr. Stewart and his associates an’ 
assistants. I asked all manner of que* 
tions, studied all books and papers | 


) 
- saw and received a continuous portray® 


of the inside workings and fundamental 

principles of that premier institutioe 

A few visits to the Farmers Loan a 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Branch of the Fletcher Savings @ Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., equipped with 
Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures 


This bank has no fear of hold-ups 


Tue Fletcher Savings & Trust Co. had been having 
trouble with hold-ups in several of their branches. 
Two years ago, they installed Safety Bandit-Resist- 
ing Fixtures. Since that time they have not suffered 
a single hold-up. Needless to say, the officials and 
depositors are very enthusiastic about the service 
our protection has given. 

More than 420 banks in every section of the 
United States are experiencing the same sort of 
satisfaction from Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures. 
Not one bank has lost a dollar through hold-up 
since installation. The morale of employees has 
been greatly improved with the coming of Safety 
Installations. They realize that they are absolutely 
safe when working behind our enclosures. 

Depositors recognize that their funds are given 
the utmost protection possible. As a result, many 
Safety equipped banks have reported greatly 


increased deposits. Safety Installations consist of 
partitions glazed with bullet-proof glass which is 
more than an inch thick, yet absolutely transparent. 
In the glass are mounted gun ports, deal trays and 
wickets of bullet-proof construction. All a these 
fixtures allow no opening through which a bandit 
can intimidate employees. People behind the cage, 
on the other hand, are able to attack the bandit 
through the gun ports. 

Safety Installations in no way hamper the trans- 
action of business between customer and employee, 
nor do they interfere with conversation. Safety 
Bandit-Resisting Fixtures can be installed in banks 
old and new. The architectural appearance of the 
bank interior is not marred by installation. Write 
direct or to your nearest distributor for complete 
information about Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures 
and how you can have this installation in your bank. 


Distributed by 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St.Louis Bank BJdg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire and Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. F. McGann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co.,20th and Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WE CAN 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR BANK BANDIT-PROOF 


THE SAFETY CorRPORATION, eADENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 





MONEY SAVING TAX DECISIONS 


W hat the United States Board of Tax Appeals has done for 


some banks disputing certain tax deductions 


O class of taxpayers has obtained 

greater satisfaction and relief in 
tax matters than bankers. For one thing, 
banks have been energetic in pushing 
their cases. Many of them have gone to 
the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, and this board has been of im- 
mense value to bankers as well as to 
other taxpayers. It has ruled in a very 
clear and impartial way. 

Very recently the board made a tax- 
saving decision in the case of a bank in 
the West. 

Before telling about this ruilng, how- 
ever, let me say for the benefit of those 
who may not have had any experience 
with the board, or who know very little 
about its functions, that it is a sort of 
independent tax court. It has the same 
judicial status as a regular United States 
district court. 

An appeal is taken from its findings 
in the same way as from any other 
primary federal court. Like other fed- 
eral courts it is not subject to the juris- 
diction of any department of the gov- 
So its decisions are not, as 
some people subject to the 
final say of the Income Tax Bureau. 

On the contrary, the board reviews 
the findings of the tax bureau, and 
passes judgment on the disputes arising 
the tax bureau and the tax- 


ernment. 
suppose, 


between 
payer. 

Its rulings, however, have a peeuliar 
kind of authority—an authority which 
is recognized by the regular courts be- 
cause of the fact that the members of 
the board are acknowledged authorities 
on tax matters. Here is a judicial body 
set up not to hear general disputes, but 
to hear only tax eases. Because of the 
specialized ability of its members, and 
their increasing experience in untangling 
snarled tax the board and its 
members are highly regarded by both 
the courts and the taxpayers. 


cases, 


Taxes on a Pension Fund 


It is this board which ruled recently 
on the Western Bank, which I men- 
tioned. To go on with this decision, let 
me say that this bank found it difficult 
to procure and retain desirable em- 
ployes. Therefore, it was thought ad- 
visable to create a pension fund for the 
benefit of present and future employes. 
The bank further resolved to make such 
gifts and donations from time to time 
as might in the judgment of the board 
of directors seem fit and proper. 

An amount was then donated by the 
bank to the pension fund. Three per 
cent of the salary of each employe was 
withheld by the bank and paid into the 


28 


By M. P. SNOW 


Public Accountant and Tax Consultant 
Chicago 


fund. The money thus paid in or con- 
tributed was invested in stocks and notes, 
or put in a separate account and treated 
just the same as any other account of a 
depositor. Securities owned by the 
fund were not listed as property of the 
bank. They were treated as the property 
of the employes entitled to participate 
therein. 

Now the extraordinary feature of this 
situation is that in a later year, by 
unanimous consent of those entitled to 
participate in the distribution of the 
fund, the fund was dissolved, and the 
amounts paid in or contributed, together 
with the earnings thereon, were returned 
te those who made the payment or eon- 
tribution. 

In spite of the fact that the fund was 
later so dissolved, and distributed, the 
board ruled that the bank had no inter- 
est in the securities and other proper- 
ties owned by the fund for the year in 
question, and that the various contribu- 
tions thereto were made for the purpose 


THE MODERN TELLER 
By James L. Dilley 


A new day has dawned in the teller’s 
The middle-aged, bespectacled, 
funereal looking gentleman who formerly 
dispensed dollars with a scowl has been 
replaced by an alert, affable and ener- 
getic young disciple of service. This 
schooled in the art of 
pleasing. He is an excellent conversa- 
tionalist. At his wicket the garrulous 
customer can obtain a friendly chat on 
any topic of the day. 

He has a most hearty laugh that is 
employed without faver upon hearing 
jokes of varying vintages. 

He is versatile. His polities or per- 
sonal hobbies are readily changed to ae- 
commodate any viewpoint. 

He is cultured. College professors 
invite him out to a game of golf. 

He is human. The poorest depositor 
of the bank is assured of a hearty wel- 
come at his window. 

And, best of all, he’s a go-getter, a 
member of the bank’s shock troops on 
the firing line, converting knocks into 
boosts and casual check eashers into 
depositors. 


cage. 


neweomer is 


of encouraging desirable persons to be- 
come employes of the bank, and to re- 
tain the services of such employes. The 
board stated that judgment would be 
entered for the petitioner, which in this 
case was the bank. 

More than one bank has had a condi- 
tion similar to this one, and the bank- 
ing field generally will be pleased to 
know of this generous decision of the 
board. 


Insurance Fees 


Just a short while before the Board 
of Tax Appeals gave its ruling in the 
case I have just mentioned, it made a 
favorable decision on the ease of an- 
other bank, which is peculiarly interest- 
ing because the situation involved in this 
fase is typical of that in many other 
banks. 

Two men had been partners as private 
bankers and insurance agents. They 
later obtained a charter and organized 
a national bank, subseribing to 110 
shares of stock each, and permitting em- 
ployes to buy 30 shares, making a total 
of 250 shares. 

During the 
partners, now principal stockholders, 
continued in their insurance 
business. As they collected their fees 
and commissions, they deposited them 


year, the two former 


agency 


to their respective personal accounts. 
Later it was desired to declare a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, but the amount on 
hand for this purpose was $4,250 too 
small. So, the two main stockholders— 
the men who had been partners—donated 
the amount of $4,250 from the total 
represented by their certificates of de- 
posit, covering amounts put in their 
personal accounts by them, derived from 
insurance fees and commissions. This 
made possible the stock dividend. 

The total amount was then, by proper 
corporate action, distributed pro rata 
to the stockholders in the form of a 
stock dividend. When the Income Tax 
Bureau got to the ease, it required that 
the amounts earned as insurance fees and 
commissions should be added to the 
bank’s gross income. 

The fact that these two stockholders 
donated money out of their own earn- 
ings toward the funds necessary for 4 
stock dividend does not make their earn- 
ings the gross income of the bank. The 
ease was therefore won by the bank, and 
a considerable amount of tax was saved. 


Bad Debt Charge 


During my years in the government 
service, and in outside practice, I have 
(Continued on page 79) 
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ow well do your depositors 


supplies 


S4nK cHECS 


represent the character of your banking servicer 


Loox at your checks and check books. 
See if they reflect the prestige of your 
bank. How do they compare with the 
beautifully tinted Super-Safety Checks 
and the handsome Antique Moorish Cov- 
ers that thousands of banks are using? 
Super-Safety Checks please depositors 
with their well-made, attractive appear- 
ance. And they further the favorable im- 
pression by carrying a “service of protec- 
tion” to the customer’s personal trans- 
actions. A glaring white spot appears on 
the intricately tinted surface the instant 
knife, ink-eradicator or eraser is used to 
tamper with a written word or figure. 
Super-Safety Checks are never sold in 
blank sheets, but are always made to your 
order. To prevent counterfeiting every 
sheet is guarded as the 
Government guards 
bank-note paper. 


Trade 


Antique “Moorish Savings and Com- 
mercial Pass Books, Pocket Check Cov- 
ers and Ring-bound Customer Check 
Covers, a standardized line of beautiful, 
durable supplies, are well qualified to 
represent your bank and the high char- 
acter of its service. With your bank or 
business seal embossed on the covers they 
are a dignified sales asset that carries 
a most effective advertising value and 
brings new customers into the bank. 

You will be interested in learning what 
Super-Safety Checks and Antique 
Moorish Binders have done toward in- 
creasing the number of depositors in 
other banks. We are glad to tell you. 
Just mail us the coupon attached to 
your letterhead. Bankers’ Supply 
Division, The Todd Company, Roch- 
ester, Chicago, New York, St. Paul, 
Denver, Dallas, 


| Bankers’ Supply Division, Tuk Toop Company 27 | 
State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 
(Address nearest office) 
Please send me full information about. Super-Safety Checks and 


Antique Moorish supplies. 
| Name of Officer 
Name of Bank 


Town 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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When there is no natural harbor, Texas cities are in the habit of digging 
This $5,000,000 port at Corpus Christi looks like it is worth the money. 


one. 


THE PORT OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


One of the new ports made on the gulf coast 
to accommodate Southwestern shipping 


By VANCE GRIFFITH 


SHERED into existence only a few 

fleeting months ago with the great- 
est celebration and jubilee the coastal 
country had ever witnessed, the $5,000,- 
000 federal deep wa- 
ter port of Corpus 
Christi has been 
making unusual 
strides in develop- 
ment and at the 
present time, it is 
growing with a ra- 
pidity that is unpre- 
cedented in maritime history. 


Robert Driscoll 


Creation of the port of Corpus Christi 
made one more substantial outlet along 
the South Texas gulf coast from which 
to export products of a vast and rich 
hinterland. The territory which is di- 
rectly served by the new port reaches 
north and east of Corpus Christi to 
Cuero and a long distance beyond Vic- 
toria, north of San Antonio for many 
miles, west for 100 miles beyond Del 
Rio and south to include the magic 
valley of the Rio Grande up as far as 
Eagle Pass. 

By its official opening, Port Corpus 
Christi has brought water transporta- 
tion from 100 to 200 miles nearer this 
area than existed through other of the 
older Texas ports. Beginning with the 
regular coastwise steamship service be- 
tween Corpus Christi and the Atlantic 
seaboard that was inaugurated last July 
through the efforts of Robert Driscoll, 
chairman of the Nueces County Navigu- 


tion Commission and Roy Miller, active . 


vice president of the Intra-Coastal Canal 
Association, the port of Corpus Christi 
has saved the area which it directly 


serves thousands of dollars in the costs 
In a year’s time, 
this saving will amount to many million 


of transportation. 


dollars. 


* 


* 


According to data compiled under the 
direction of the Nueces County Naviga- 
tion Commission, the port of Corpus 
Christi has already handled a record 
amount of tonnage for such a new port, 
and especially so after taking into con. 
sideration the competition of older and 
longer-established ports and the eus. 
tomary reluctance of shippers and ship- 
ping companies to change channels of 
transportation that have long been es- 
tablished. 

Navigation authorities are confident 
that several hundred thousand bales of 
cotton will be shipped out of this port 
before the end of the season. Contraets 
have already been signed for the hand- 
ling of all of the product of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association from 
38 South Texas counties. 

According to a statement made by 
Roy Miller upon his return from a recent 
trip to Washington, General A. C. Dal- 
ten, president of the Merchants Fleet 
Corporation, declared that a sufficient 
number of ships would be assigned to 
Corpus Christi to handle any amount of 
eargo destined for European ports. 

General Dalton also stated that the 
United States Shipping Board regarded 
Corpus Christi as being on the same 
basis as other older Texas ports and en- 
titled to receive the same consideration 
from the United States Shipping Board 
of which the Merchants Fleet Corpora- 
tion is the operating branch. 


* * * 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


State & Town 


NaME OF Bank 


CaPITAL 


Surpivs CORRESPONDENT 





Arkansas 
McGehee 
California 
San Clemente 
San Fernando 
Willowbrook 
Illinois 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Indiana 

East Enterprise 
Iowa 

Britt 
Michigan 

Auburn Hgts. 

Flint 


East Lansing 

Nebraska 
Laurel 

New York 
Baldwin 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Kenmore 


(Buffalo P. 0.) 


St. Albans 


Boro of Queen 


North Carolina 
Weaverville 


Ohio 
College Corner 


Grapes 
Klamath Falls 


Pennsylvania 
Jersey Shore 
Lansdale 
Waynesburg 


Wisconsin 
Madison 
Shorewood 


First National 

Bank of San Clemente 
Valley National 
Willowbrook National 
Addison National 
National Builders’ 
East Enterprise State 


Britt State 


Peoples State 
Merchants & Mechanics 


Michigan State 
Security National 


Peoples State 
Clinton National 


Rhinelander National 
Kenmore Community 


St. Albans National 


North Buncombe Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Citizens National 
Oregon Bank. & Trust Co. 


West Branch National 


Lansdale Title & Trust Co. 


First Nat'l Bk. & Trust Co. 


University Ave. National 
Oakland Avenue 


(Milwaukee P 0.) 


canis dhe ciceiin Gan E. D. Petersen 
Will Adams 


ee ea Nicholas L. Schank, 3552 Southport 
Ave. 


5,000 i 
. H. Crawford and F. S. Siege 
(Incorporators) 

W. W. Collins 
F. E. Hurley, Pres. 
Hon. W. Bernard Vause, 


120 Schermerhorn St. F 
O. H. Droege, 220 E, 72d St. 


Robt. E. Dedell 


Clarence L. Peaslee, Williamsport 
Pa. 

J. A. Knox 

T. R. Hefty, c% 1st National Bask 
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THERE’S PLENTY OF WORK 
FOR EVERY DOLLAR IN 


TEXAS 


ECORD-BREAKING PIONEERING! 
That’s what’s going on in Texas. 








Staggering as are present figures for Texas agriculture, 
which leads the nation, and for Texas commerce, which 
also leads in certain respects, the development of this 
wonder-State is yet in its infancy. It is impossible for 
minds to conceive the bigness of opportunity here in the 
Lone Star State. Year by year, Texas is adding “firsts” to . 
“firsts”. It is building from the ground—indeed, from 
UNDER the ground—UP. Local capital and local 
energies are being poured into Texas enterprises. 


But there is plenty of work for immigrant dollars. Untold 
resources are sleeping until the coming of additional 
millions. Industries are to remain unborn until investment 
can be added to investment. The invitation is an open 
one—the beckoning welcome of opportunities as yet 
unrealized. And business is turning its eyes toward the 
Southwest. The pioneer spirit—the spirit of the Nation- 
builders—is calling. 


Texas Power & Light Company counts itself among these 
present-day pioneers. As of old, it is glad to extend a 
helping hand to others who would join in constructive 
work in Texas. We have the first-hand facts and figures 
with which to answer most of your questions. 











TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


“Providing for the Texas of Today; 
Planning for the Texas of Tomorrow” 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Talladega 
California 
San Fernando 
Santa Cruz 
Colorado 
Saguache 


Florida 
Sanford 


Vero Beach 
Punta Gorda 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Kirklin 
Sheridan 
Greenfield 
Liberty Center 
Iowa 
Hampton 
Storm Lake 
What Cheer 
Corydon 
Kansas 
Peabody 
Kansas City 
Devon 
Bartlett 
Hutchinson 
Kentucky 
Mapyfield 
Wheelwright 
Louisville 
Michigan 
Battle Creek 
Muskegon 
Jackson 
Minnesota 
Automba 
Minneapolis 
Columbia Heights 
Lyndale 
Missouri 
Miller 
New Boston 
Kansas City 
Montana 
Choteau 
Nebraska 
Murdock 


North Carolina 
Saluda 


New Jersey 
New Egypt 
New York 
New York City 
Ohio 
Springfield 
Oregon 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Bedford 
Donora 
South Carolina 
Greenville 
St. Matthews 
Tennessee 
Rockwood 
Texas 
Lamesa 
Mission 
Tyler 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 


__ Norfolk 


PRESENT NAME 


Talladega Nat'l 


Pacific So. W. Tr. & Savs. 


County-First Nat'l 


Saguache County Nat'l 


Senimole Co. Bank & First 


National 
Farmers Bank 


Fidelity Bk. of Punta Gorda 


Ashland Sixty-Third State 


First State Bank 


Farmers & Merchants Nat'l 


Citizens Bank 
Liberty Center State 


Citizens Nat'l Franklin Co. 


Citizens First National 


Farmers Union Cooperative 


Commercial National 


Peabody State 
Home State 


Citizens Nat'l of Fort Scott 


National of Chopota 
Exchange Nat'l 


First National 
Bank of Wayland 


Louisville Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Merchants Tr. & Savings 


Bankers Trust Co. 


Nat'l Union Bk. & Tr. Co. 


First National Moose Lake 


Central National 
Columbia Nat'l 


State Bk. of Maple Plain 


Miller Bank 
Farmers Bank 


Missouri Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Citizens State 


Bank of Murdock 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


First Nat'l & Trust Co 


Mfgrs. Trust 


Lagonda-Citizens National 


American Exchange 


Farmers Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Bank of Donora & Tr. Co 


S. C. Savings 
S. C. Savings 


Rockwood National 


Lamesa National 


First State Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Peoples National 


Lynchburg Industrial Sav- 


ings & Loan Corp. 
Merchants & Planters 


ForMER NAaMEs 


Bank & Trust Co., 
Talladega Nat'l 
Bank of San Fernando 


Santa Cruz County Nat'l 


First Nat'l, 
Saguache Co. Nat'l 


Sanford Bank & Trust Co. 


Farmers Bk. & Trust Co 


Fidelity Trust Co. 


West Englewood National 


First National 


First Nat'l, Farmers Nat'l 


Capital State 


Liberty Center Deposit 


Hampton Savings 
Farmers State 
Central Savings 
First National 


American State 


Minnesota Avenue State 


Devon State 
Bartlett State 
State Exchange 


City National 
(New branch) 
Louisville National 


Merchants Savings 
Muskegon Trust Co 
National Union 


Farmers State 
Central State 
Columbia State 
Lyndale State 


Bank of Miller 
Farmers State 


Missouri Savs. Association 


Stockmens State 
Farmers & Merchants 


Bank of Saluda, 
Carolina State 


First National 


Commonwealth Bank, 
Standard Bank 


| How Cuancep | Capita 


| 
| Consolidation 


| Absorption 
Title 


Merger 


| Liquidation 


Consolidation 


Title 
Consolidation 
Absorption 
Title 


Merger 
Absorption 
Title 

Title 
Absorption 
Absorption 
Absorption 
Merger 
Title 
Consolidation 
Title 

Title 

Title 

Title 
Absorption 
Title 

Title 
Absorption 


Title 
Title 
Title 
Absorption 


Absorption 


Merger 


Title 


Merger 


Lagonda Nat'l, Citizens Nat'l Merger 


Lumberman’s Trust 


Farmers Nat'l 
Bank of Donora 


American Bank & Tr. Co. 


Title 


Title 
| Title 


| Title 


Home Bank, St. Mat. Nat'l | Merger 


City Nat'l 
State National 
First State 
Peoples State 


Farmers 


Bank of So. Norfolk 


Merger 
Absorption 
Absorption 
Title 
Liquidation 


Title 


| 
'$ 200,000 


60,000 


75,000 


50,000) _ _ _ 


300,000 


25,000 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000 


25,000 
40,000 


75,000 
50,000 


25,000 
150,000 


500,000 
~ 500,000 


250,000 
~ 500,000 


~ 100,000 
25,000 


25,000 
15,000 
50,000 
20,000 


20,000 


100,000 
115,250,000 
350,000 
200,000 
125,000 
125,000 

~~ 50,000 
50,000 


50,000 
100,000 


100,000 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO MEXICO 


When President Coolidge announced 
the selection of Dwight W. Morrow of 
New Jersey as Ambassador to Mexico 
to fill the vacancy made by the resigna- 
tion of James R. Sheffield, there was 
much speculation as to the importance 
of this selection. Because of the fact 
that Mr. Morrow is one of the partners 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company 
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and because this firm is so keenly in- 
terested in oil interests, it was assumed 
by some that the appointment was made 
with the oil interest chiefly in mind. It 
seems quite sure that there will be a good 
deal of debate in Congress before th's 
appointment is ratified. 


6¢ A MERICAN Exporters need no long- 

er be disturbed by the statement di- 
rected against us by our trade rivals 
over seas, who have said that we are 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLES 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


ScuRPiLeus PRESIDENT CasuHier 


$ 100,000 H. L. McElderry A. Abrams 


W. F. Boyd 


_,P. F. Jarvis G.L 


: Branning 
E. W. Smith W 


R. Sparks 
181,500 E. F. Wiegel J. Kohlman 


H. Gibson W. H. Cast 

E. Kercheval R. 8S. Baker 
1. K. Boyd S. B. Cooper 
B. Funk R. L. Mossburg 


~~ 1,000. L. C. Wilson I. B. Wilson 
° C. W. Steele \F. B. Fry 
| 
49,820.0. Jollife IR. B. Roberts 
31,930 0. W. Shepherd C.F. Pack 


~ 2,500.G. D. Lyon I. N. McMichael” 


90,000 F. W. Cooter R. L. Guldner 


610,000) E. Gardner c.¢ 
aint R. Meade, Mgr 
545,200 R. Bean 


Wyatt 
J. W. Watkins 


3,690,670/H. A. Rowles L. J. Kuehnle 
ne H. MeThurston P. W. Garber 
451,080 Z. C. Eldred H. A. Reece 


Sei _/R. J. Lewis E. M. Peterson 
119,780 J. Schmidler G. M. Christofson 
18,650 J. W. Black G. O. Lee 


5,000 F. L. Davis F. A. Gibbons 
.'C, J. Amen G. Cable 


11,000 J. Eckford W. G. Bloomdahl 
6,820 H. A. Tool H. A. Guthmanna 


5,000.G. R. Little W. Thompson 


34,740 M. E. Lamb G. F. Compton 


27,500,000 N.S. Jonas W. L. Schneider 


125,000 H. E. Freeman F. W. Harford 


99,130 R. E. Smith H. A. Freeman 


56,500 P. N. Risser J. H. Eshelman 
146,460. J. A. Sprowls C. M. Kennedy 


~ 20,000 R. S. Small C. N. Fishburne 


27,620'1. N. Barnett C. O. Stubbs 


—_— R. C. Couch O. B. Norman 
13,920 J. H. Shary A. Mauk 
‘ S. R. Greer J. M. Stephens 


F. B. Townsend 


weak and have made other criticism 
As a matter of fact, they now marvé 
at our success in rating the foreign buyé 
as a credit risk”—A. S. Hillyer, hie 
of the Commercial Intelligence Divisio 
U. S. Department of Commerce.” 


W. J. Small, president of the Unio 
National Bank of Fredonia, Kansas, ¥® 
elected president of the Wilson-Couslf 
Bankers Association. 
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Go a-‘Banking 


HIO'S full of cities and 
towns with one or more 
banks—each with an instantly 
available deposit elsewhere. 
Bankers are extra critical of 
bankers—they inquire and in- 
vestigate—their selection is pro- 
fessional—and they demand 
safety, quick service, courtesy 
accuracy and personal service 
You will be interested in 
knowing that by far the majority 
of their professional preferences 
are for— 


tm UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


tm UNION TRUSTa. 
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Resources over 300 Millions 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





State & Town 


Alabama 
Birmingham P. O. 
Homewood 

Arkansas 
Batesville 

California 
San Diego 

Delaware 
Rehoboth 

Iowa 
Leon 
Spencer 

Kentucky 
Walton 

Michigan 
Birmingham 
East Lansing 

Minnesota 
Glenville 
Mapleton 
Sleepy Eye 

Missouri 
New Madrid 

Mississippi 
Merigold 

North Dakota 
Crystal 
Steele 

Nebraska 
Bridgeport 

New Jersey 
Newark 

New York 
College Point, 

Boro of Queens 
West Hempstead 

Oregon 
Chiloquin 
Klamath Falls 

Ohio— 
Lexington 

Pennsylvania 
Bellefont 

South Carolina 
Navy Yard 

Texas 
Dallas 
Edcouch 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


NAME OF BANK 


Slades Valley 

North Arkansas 
Market Street State 
Rehoboth Trust Co. 


Decatur Co. State 
Clay County National 


Dixie State 


Birmingham Savings 
Michigan State 


Citizens State (reopened) 
Mapleton State (reopened) 


State Bank of Sleepy Eye (reopened) 


Commercial Trust Co. (reopened) 
Merigold Bank 


Merchants & Farmers 
First National (reopened) 


Bridgeport State 
Columbus Trust Co. 
College Point National 
West Hempstead National 


Chiloquin State 
Oregon Bank & Trust Co. 


Lexington State 
Farmers National 
S. C. Savings 


Grand Avenue State 
Delta State 


* 


CAPITAL 


$ 25,000 
100,000 
100,000 

25,000 


25,000 
60,000 


25,000 


200,000 
25,000 


10,000 
20,000 
50,000 


15,°00 


15,000 
25,000 


30,000 


200,000 


200,000 
50,000 


50,000 


100,000 


Surp.ius & Prorits 


25,000 


5,490 


15,000 


6,000 


3,000 


5,000 
12,500 
47,050 


2,500 
5,000 


PRESIDENT 


.. J. H. Barker 
A. B. Banks 

. E. Klecka 
J. Govatos 


R. M. Cook 
F. J. O'Brien 


. J.C. Miller 


J. Bradway 
W. W. Potter 


R. Wendt 

V. T. Greiner 

H. H. Offermann 
. A. Lewis 


. R. Smith 


’. W. Clow 
. Stern 


’. H. Burk 

. Pellecchia 
. J. Kleinert 
5. A. Bedell 


. Hessig 
. P. Dukes 


). F. Ackerman 
. O. Steele 
. 8. Small 


>, L. Sanger 
2. C. Couch 


* 


CASHIER 


. A. Nolen 
*. T. Hunter 
. M. Sammis 
. K. Moore 


$s. G. Mitchell 
. E. Anderson 


’. D. Benson 


.. W. Martendale 
. L. Spalding 


’. E. Thune 
. F. MeGregor 
. D. Bertrand 
. E. MeCord 
». A. Roberts 


>. S. Simons 
’, Matheis 


. Erickson 
P. Dickinson 

O. J. Goerke 
E. K. Langdon 


W. Zimmerman 


J.J. Jones 
H. C. Work 
C. N. Fishburne 


H. A. Flusche 
E. E. Black 


* 


THE A. B. A. CONVENTION SPECIALS 


RRANGEMENTS have been made 
for eight special trains to carry 
banker delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention at Houston, Texas, Oct. 
24-27. 

Three specials will be run from New 
York. A large number of bankers will 
proceed to Texas on the Chicago special, 
which will be run in three sections. The 
bankers from the southeastern states will 
get -under way from Atlanta on the 
Southeastern special. A Kansas-Okla- 
homa special, starting from Kansas City, 
Mo., will transport the bankers from 
the middle western states, while an Ohio 
bankers’ special will be run from Cleve- 
land. 

In addition to bankers from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, delegates from 
the Pacific Northwest have been invited 
to join the Pacific Coast special in Los 
Angeles. The Southern Pacifie will run 
a train starting on Thursday October 20 
and arriving in Dallas, Texas, early on 
Saturday morning, the 22nd. 

A full day will be spent in Dallas, as 
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guests of the Dallas Clearing House As- 
sociation, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Texas State Fair. The latter 
will be visited during the day, and in 
the evening there will be a banquet given 
by the Dallas banks. 

The Texas State Fair is the largest at- 
traction of its kind in the United States 
and presents an assemblage of the re- 
sourees of Texas which gives the visitor 
a better picture of the state than could 
otherwise be obtained in a week’s travel. 

While these special trains, made up of 
the best equipment that the American 
railroads have, will accommodate several 
hundred bankers, a considerably greater 
number will move to the convention by 
the regular modes of travel. It is ex- 
pected that the aeroplane will be utilized 
to a greater extent than ever before as 
a means of transportation. As there are 
several established steamship lines to 
Texas ports, a number of bankers will 
take the more leisurely sea voyage to 
the convention city. So when bankers 
from all sections of the United States 
move to Houston by rail, air, sea and 


highways, it is anticipated that a large 
und representative group will be in at- 
tendance at the “farthest-south” annual 
convention yet held by the American 
Bankers Association. 

Those desiring to obtain any inform 
tion regarding the various special trains 
may write to the following: 

New York Central Special: A. B 
Brainard, assistant general passenget 
agent, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Special: W.E 
Eastman, passenger representative, 3” 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Baltimore & Ohio Special: J. B. Seott, 
general eastern passenger agent, 1 
West Thirty-third Street, New York City. 

Chicago Special: Harry Wilkinson, 
editor, Chicago Banker, 431 S. Dearbom 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Southeastern Special: Haynes MeFaé- 
den, secretary, Georgia Bankers Assotit- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 

Kansas-Oklahoma Special: W. ¥: 
Bowman, secretary, Kansas Bankes 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

Ohio Bankers Special: D. Jay Culvet 
Travel Department, Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pacifie Coast Special: J. Dabney 
Day, president, Citizens Trust & Sat 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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RDIAN. 


There Is An Advantage In Dealing 
With The GUARDIAN GROUP 


Customers of any unit of the Guardian Group have at 


their disposal resources and services of a character and 
scope never before available under one roof within the 
Detroit field—in all major and minor phases of Com- 
mercial, Investment, Fiduciary and Savings banking. 


We invite patronage from those to whom this combina- 


tion of services appeals. 


Comprising with the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany and the Guardian Detroit Company 


the Guardian Group, which offers complete 
banking, fiduciary and investment service 







FORD BALLANTYNE, 
Secretary Michigan Alkali Company 
HENRY E. BODMAN, 
Counsel for the Guardian Group 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
President General Securities Corporation 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
President Booth Publishing Company 
JUDSON BRADWAY, 
President Judson Bradway Company 
LAWRENCE D. BUHL, 
President Buhl Aircraft Company 
ROY D. CHAPIN, 
Chairman of Board Hudson Motor Car Co. 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
Vice-Pres. Hudson Motor Car Company 
GEORGE R. COOKE, 
Pres. Geo. R. Cooke Construction Company 
FRANK COUZENS, 
Vice-Pres. Frazer-Couzens Company 
GEORGE R. FINK, 
President Michigan Steel Corporation 
FRED J. FISHER, 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 
EDSEL B. FORD, 
President Ford Motor Company 
LUMAN W. GOODENOUGH, 
: Goodenow 


gh, Voorhies, Long & Ryan 





under unified ownership and operation. 


DIRECTORS 
OF ONE OR MORE GUARDIAN INSTITUTIONS 


JOHN C. GRIER, JR., 
President Guardian Detroit Company 
EDWARD P. HAMMOND, 
President Gemmer Manufacturing Company 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE, 
President Keane, Higbie © Company 
HARLEY G. HIGBIE, 
Treasurer Hugo Scherer Estate, Inc. 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Hudson Motor Car Co, 
ALBERT KAHN, 
Architect 
ERNEST KANZLER, 
Executive Vice-Pres. Guardian Detroit Bank 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
Chairman of Board Keane, Higbie & Co, 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Detroit Bank 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
President Packard Motor Car Company 
LOUIS MENDELSSOHN, 
Capitalist 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chrysler Corp, 
CHARLES S. MOTT, 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 


BUHL BUILDING - GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS - DETROIT 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





C. HAYWARD MURPHY, 
Secretary Simon J. Murphy Company 
FRED T. MURPHY . 
Chairman of Board Guardian Detroit Bank 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 
President MurrayGorman-Ross, Inc. 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
Vice-Pres. Guardian Trust Company 
WALTER S. RUSSEL, 
Chairman Russel Wheel & Foundry Company 
ALGER SHELDEN, 
President Shelden Land Company 
ALLAN SHELDEN, 
H. D. Shelden’s Sons 
LUTHER S. TROWBRIDGE, 
Trowbridge, Lewis & Watkins 
CHARLES B. VAN DUSEN, 
President S. S. Kresge Company 
HIRAM H. WALKER, 
President Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
LEWIS K. WALKER, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec’y Guardian Trust Company 
WM. ROBT. WILSON 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of America 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President Wormer & Moore 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 
Beaumont, Smith ©& Harris 
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BUSY TIME PLANNED FOR 
A. B. W. CONVENTION 











River Oaks Country Club where delegates to the annual convention of 
bank women will be entertained by the Women’s Advertising Club of Hous- 


ton, Texas. 


NTERTAINMENT features of the 
Association of Bank Women conven- 

tion which.meets in Houston, Texas, Octo- 
ber 23-28, begin with a ride through the 
city and tea at River Oaks country club 
on the afternoon of the twenty-third 
immediately following the arrival of the 
delegates, according to Miss Emma Leah 


Meyer, assistant cashier of the Guaranty 
National Bank and vice chairman of the 
general convention committee. 

The tea will be given by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Houston, which or- 
ganization is assisting Miss Meyer, in 
her duties as sole hostess to the women 
bank officials. Women representatives 





SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been» purchased by more than= five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * 2.50 WEST 57% ST. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus © Undivided 


Profits - 


$50,626,000 


of various Houston banks will also bp 
present at the tea. 

Miss Emma Leah Meyer will be hos. 
tess to the entire delegation and to the 
Houston women bank representatives 
for a Tuesday morning breakfast at Col. 
lege Inn, and the annual dinner, open 
only to members, will be served at the 
Warwick Hotel on Tuesday evening. 

The Women’s Advertising Club will 
entertain with a formal dinner at River 
Oaks Country Club and delegates wil] 
go from there to participate in the grand 
ball being given by the American Bank. 
ers’ Association. 

Delegates will also be invited to the 
regular luncheon of the Women’s Ad 
vertising Club on Thursday to whieh 
members of the Down Town Club have 
also been invited, together with the local 
bank women. 

The Guaranty National Bank of 
Houston has extended an invitation to 
the entire delegation to remain for Fri- 
day the 28th and be the guests of the 
bank for a trip to Galveston, the Island 
City with a one mile causeway to the 
mainland. <A special interurban will 
be chartered, according to John Dyer, 
president of the Guaranty National 
Bank, and there will be a drive over the 
city with ample time for a swim in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The difficulty in planning the enter- 
tainment, according to Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, ex-president, and chairman of 
the entertainment committee, has been 
to know what to eliminate. 

“The bank women are extremely 
anxious to spend the greatest possible 
amount of time in the business sessions 
and to participate in the business ses- 
sions of the A. B. A., to which they have 
been invited,” Mrs. Robinson stated. 
“And we who are planning the entertain- 
ment have been warned that social af- 
fairs must not interfere with convention 
sessions, so we are having to refuse some 
very enticing invitations.” 


NEW BRANCH BANKS 
AUTHORIZED 


This list includes only those authorized by 
the Comptroller of the Currency and does 
not include any established by state banks 


The community National Bank o 
Buffalo, N. Y., vicinity of Linwood Ave. 
and North Street. 

The Citizens National Bank o 
Raleigh, N. C., vieinity of Fayetteville 
and Hargett Streets. ; 

The Citizens National Bank of Lows 
ville, Ky., vicinity of Fourth and Broad- 
way. 

The National City Bank of New York, 
vicinity of Park Ave. and 32nd Street. 

The Bank of Italy, vieinity of Riel 
land Ave. and Mission Street. 

Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, vicinity of 561 South 
Spring St. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 





ERVICE is the mother of success, and'success the mother of 
still greater service. Although this new building symbolizes 
thirty-six years of faithful endeavor, we of Union Trust Com- 
pany look upon it, not as a goal, but as a starting point to even 
finer and fuller cooperation with clients than in the past. 


> GhionGrust Company 9 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 


Detroit 
GN, 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











OT the will to 
serve, nor the 


desire, is enough; 
these must be 
backed up by ca- 
pacity and experi- 
ence. The facili- 
ties of this institu- 
tion extend to all 





the departments 
of banking and 
into all fields of 
business. We have 
in full measure all 
the elements that 
constitute service. 


Weinvite the busi- 
ness of banks and 
bankers who seek 
particular care and 
attentiveness in 
their Chicago 
connection. 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LuciusTeter  JohnW.O 
President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 
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WINDOW DISPLAY TIPS 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Of the State Bank of Chicago 


OVEMBER, as finds its 

name in a numeral root—*Novem,” 
meaning nine. The Anglo-Saxons spoke 
of November as “Windmonath”—because 
in their land it indicated the start of 
winter. It is in the winter of life we 
need the satisfaction of being independ- 
ent. of others—financially. That we may 
experience this we must consistently 
practice “Economy” in youth. 


October, 


The above analogy would serve ad- 
mirably as a center message for a e¢al- 
endar display, as suggested in preceding 
articles of this series. The following 
dates of general interest should be added 
as collateral material, to carry out the 
“jumbo” monthly calendar idea. Photo- 
graphs of a few of the prominent men 
of the month in history can be secured 
from various books in the publie library. 
Photostats can be made at little expense. 
Other historical dates of significance ean 
be lettered by a local show ecard writer 
on cards of the same size as the mounts 
on which you fix the photostats of the 
interesting men of past days, as referred 
to. Baby ribbon of varying colors could 
be strung from these cards and photos, 
arranged along the front of the window 
to the corresponding dates on an en- 
larged copy of the month’s calendar, 
placed in the center of the window 
toward the back. Such a background 
can be made through photostatie means 
from an ordinary monthly ealendar 
printed in black and white. 

October 31—Nov. 5, inclusive. Na- 
tional Apple Week: See last month’s 
issue BANKERS MONTHLY. 

November 1. All Saints’ Day, All 
Hallows. Bank—Public holiday Louis- 
iana, Haiti. 

November 2. Harding, Warren Gam- 
alielh Twenty-ninth Pres. U. S. B. 
Corsica (then Blooming Prairie) Mor- 
row Co., Ohio, 1865. D. San Francisco, 
August 2, 1923. Buried Marion, Ohio. 
(Adm. 1921-23). 

November 2. Polk, 
Eleventh Pres. U. S. 
Co., N. C., 1795. 
June 15, 1849. 

November 2. 


James Knox. 
B. Mecklenberg 
D. Nashville, Tenn., 
(Adm. 1845-49). 

All Souls’ Day. Haiti. 

November 2. North Dakota admitted 
to Union, 1889. Nickname, “Flickertail 
State, Tuckoes.” Flower, “Prairie Rose.” 
Motto, “Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable.” 

November 2. South Dakota admitted 
to Union, 1889. Nickname, “Sunshine 


State, Coyote.” Flower, “Pasque flower.” 
Motto, “Under God the People Rule.” 

November 3. Bryant, William Cullen, 
Amer. Poet, journalist. B. Cummington, 
Mass., 1794. Students study his “Than- 
atopsis.” D. 1878. Elee. Am. Hall 
Fame, 1910. (This date could be used 
as central thought for Book Week. See 
Nov. 13-19). 

Nov. 6-13 Ine. Father and Son Week. 
Opportunity to appeal to fathers re- 
garding their sons’ edueation, (Eduea- 
tion Week, Nov. 7-13), reading, (Book 
Week, Noy. 13-19), lessons in thrift, ete. 
Remember the adage “As the twig is 
bent so is the tree inclined.” For in- 
formation write Nat’l Council, Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

November 13. Sunday. 
served as “Armistice Sunday.” 

November 7-13. Fiduca- 
tional Week. Opportunity to point out 
value of consistent saving and vroper 
budgeting as a way of obtaining that 
desired scholastic education. Remember 
a race moves forward with its children. 
A week to give thought to ideals and 
purposes. For information write Nat] 
FEdueational Assn. of U. S., 1201, 16th 
St., Washington, D. C. or Nat'l Head- 
quarters, Amer. Legion. The very fact 
of accomplishing such a goal through 
saving is a lesson learned in “thrift” and 
the worth of a “purpose.” The will to 
save is the outeome of education and in- 
telligence. When men become wise and 
thoughtful they begin to save. (Co 
operate with local schools and eduea- 
tional centers. 

November 8. Montana admitted ‘o 
Union, 1889. Nickname, “Stub Toe 
State, Bug Eaters.” Flower, “Bitter 
Root.” Motto, “Oro Y Plata.” (Gold 
and Silver). 

November 10. Luther, Martin. B. 
Fisleben, Prussian Saxony, 1483. D. 
Feb. 17, 1546. German religious re 
former and translator of the Bible. Or 
dained a priest, 1507. Excommunieated 
June 15, 1520. Organized Lutheran 
Church, 1522. Beginning of period of 
reformation. Religious movement ¢f- 
fectively divided Christendom in two 
great sections. 


To be ob- 


American 


November 11. Aldrich, Thomas 
Bailey. Am. Poet, editor. B. Port 
mouth, N. H., 1836. Ed. Atlantie Month- 
ly, 1881-90. Member Amer. Acad. Arts 
and Letters. D. Boston, Mass., 1907. 

November 11. Armistice Day. World 
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war armistice signed, 1918. 

November 11-24. Red Cross Roll Call. 
Local Red Cross chapter for further in- 
formation. 

November 11. Washington admitted 
to Union, 1889. Nickname, “Evergreen, 
“Chinook.” Flower, “Pink Rhododen- 
dron.” Motto, “Ai-Ki.” (By and By). 

November 13-19. Book Week. Start- 
ing on birthday and anniversary of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. B. Edinburgh, 
Seotland, 1850. Novelist, essayist. 














































World-known to boys as author of | S 3 
‘Treasure Island.” D. on island of t mericd AY 
Upolu, Western Samoa, 1894. For | 
h. further information, write Nat’l Assn. | 
1, Book Publishers, 25 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. e 
I- Speaking of books, doesn’t a savings | dl TOd enter 
I account book strike you as an ideal 
d “primer” for young folk? | ‘ 
"e November 13. Booth, Edwin Thomas. 
Am. Actor (Shakespearian). B. Bel 
k. Air, Md., 1833. D. 1893. Founder 
e- “Players’ Club.” 
a- November 13. Red Cross Sunday. ; 
Ik Cooperate with loeal Red Cross Chapter. If your business flows to 
¢. November 14. Fulton, Robert. Am. | : 
is inventor, engineer. B. Little Britain, Pa., or from Chicago, you may 
h- 1765. In 1807 launched his “Claremont” : 
I. on Hudson River. A suecessful trip. find it to your advantage 
First practical steam boat in America. 
h- Fulton elec. Am. Hall Fame, 1900. A to use the financial insti- 
practical “first” for anyone, is the open- 
a- ing of a savings account. ' . so09 ; 
ut November 16. Oklahoma admitted to tution maintaining direct 
or Union, 1907. Nickname, “Sooner State.” | : ° : 
at Flower, “Mistletoe.” Motto, “Labor F banking connections with 
e Omnia Vineit.” sabor co rs ¢ . 
. same Vincit (Labor conquers all 3600 business centers 
nd November 18. Gray, Asa. Am. Bot. 
tl B. Paris, N. Y., 1810. Most important 
th work the now classic “Manual of the 
d- Botany of the Northern U. 8.” D. 1888. ; 
ct Elee. Am. Hall Fame, 1900. The botanist 4 
gh knows better than anyone the need of ; 
nd care and thought in the culture of plant 
to life. To successfully nurture a savings a 
in- account, practice the same care and show . | 3 
nd the same interest as in growing plants. Th CONTINENTA i 4 Sf 4 
10- November 19. Garfield, James Abram. 4 i 
“al Twentieth Pres. U. S. B. Orange, Ohio, | COMME C A | 
Nov. 19, 1831. Became Pres. March 4, Ri I L 
to 1881. July 2, four months after in- 
‘oe auguration, was shot in a Washington BAN KS 
ter R. R. depot, by Charles Guiteau, a dis- | . 
iid appointed office seeker. D. Sept. 19, CHICAGO 
1881, at Elbern, N. J. This date ean be 
B. tied up with “Book Week” (see Nov. 
D. 13-19), A strong appeal can be made 
re- to boys by using as central thought ref- RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
)r- trenee to story of the rise of Garfield as 
ted told by William M. Thayer in his “From 
ral log Cabin to White House,” a book 
of with worth while ideals and inspirational 
ef- Interest. Garfield was in office Mar. 4, 
wo 1881 to Sept. 19, 1881. 
November 19. Face of King Tutan- 
nas khamen, who died 3,277 years ago at the 
rts- age of 15-18 was exposed on this date, 
th- 925. The body was taken from its 
rts coffin in the royal subterranean tomb at 
Luxor, Egypt, by Howard Carter. : 
rid Buried Treasures,” Ete. : 
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|“ TCELANDERS and South Sea Islanders, west- 
s ern cow girls and oriental harem girls, all wear 
garments made by the great textile mills and 


Found Among 
Milwaukee 
Textiles 
Hosiery 
Silk Underwear 
Gloves 


Men’s and Women’s 
Suits 


Woolen Sweaters 
Mufflers 

Sheepskin Clothing 
Swimming Suits 


Tents and Bedding 


textiles. 


manufacturing plants in Milwaukee. 


It is close to the top in the textile industrial world 
and leads in the manufacture of hosiery, not only 
in quantity but in quality. 
brands have achieved world-wide fame. 


Its trade- marked 


“For Every Wear — Everywhere” is the slogan 
of the producers of knitted outer-wear which also 
occupiesa prominent position among Milwaukee's 


Big business demands big banks and Milwaukee 


industrial executives have found the First 
Wisconsin ready to meet their constantly grow- 


ing needs. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 





November 21. North Carolina rati- 
fied constitution, 1789. Nickname, “Old 
North State.” “Turpentine.” “Tar 
Heel.” Flower, “Goldenrod.” Motto, 
“Esse Quam Videri” (To be, rather than 
to seem). 

November 23. Pierce, Franklin, four- 
teenth Pres. U. 8S. B. Hillsborough, 
N. H., 1804. D. Coneord, N. H., Oct. 8, 
1869. Term of office 1853-57. 

November 24. Taylor, Zachary, 
twelfth Pres. U. S. B. Orange Co., Va., 
1784. D. White House, July 9, 1850. 
Buried Springfield, near Louisville, Ky. 
Term of office, 1849-50. 

November 24. Opening of Christmas 
Seal Sale. re Local Tuberculosis Chapter. 

November 25. Evacuation Day (New 





York State). 
November 25. Thanksgiving Day 
The Nat’l Child Welfare Assn., Inc., 70 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, put out an edu-’ 


cational poster 14x22” in three colors, 
for 60c. A harvest scene with the fol- 
lowing copy below: 

Come, ye thankful people, come, 

Raise the song of Harvest-home, 

All is safely gathered in 

Ere the winter storms begin. 

—Henry Alford. 

This poster placed on one side of the 
window with a show ecard in Autumn 
colors on the opposite side with such 
copy as: “Thankful Savers: Are you 
one of the 10,386 who carry a Savings 


Account with us?” 
exhibit. 

November 30. Saint Andrew’s Day 
in Canada. , 

November 30. Clemens, Samuel Lang. 
horne (Mark Twain). Am. humorist, 
novelist. B. Florida, Mo., 1835. Creator 
of “Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry 
Finn,” characters known to all American 
boys. (Suggestion for Book Week, See 
Noy. 13-19).  Elee. Member Am, 
Academy Arts and Letters, 1904, and 
died 1910. 

November —. Arbor Day: Hawaii, 
before the winter rains, by proclamation 
of governor. 

North Carolina, Friday after the first 
Monday in November, by proclamation 
of governor. Nickname, ete. (See Noy, 
21). Porto Rico, last Friday in Noy, 
Nickname, “Palmetto State.” Flower, 
“Yellow Jessamine.” Motto, “Dum Spiro, 
Spero.” (While I breathe I hope). 


will make a timely 


Pe er ee 


MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


The Bankers Monthly will be 
glad to supply the names of man- 
ufacturers of material needed for 
window displays of any kind. 
Simply address the editor of The 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., telling what 
material is wanted. 


THE MODERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Continued from page 26) 
Union Trust companies helped to illus- 
trate the points I gathered, and then! 
proceeded to Philadelphia. 

There the Fidelity and Pennsylvania 
confirmed what Mr. Stewart so ably ex- 
plained, and I returned to Chicago laden 
with material, more than ever impressed 
with the service value to the publi¢ 
generally, and to capitalists especially, 
of trust company powers properly ¢con- 
ducted, regulated and controlled. 

I promptly drew the bill for a statute 
for Illinois and after it passed the 
criticism of those most concerned, out 
officers and directors, the probate judge, 
Joshua C. Knickerbocker, and a number 
of the best corporation and probate 
lawyers, the bill was handed to Senator 
William E. Mason, who examined it and 
agreed to introduce it and see it throug) 
the legislature, to meet January 1, 188. 


Experience with the Legislature 


He introduced it and soon had it et 
dorsed by committees in both houses, 
but it failed of passage with neatly 
everything else that year, because of the 
long deadlock over the senatorship b 
tween John A. Logan and William 2. 
Morrison. I gained my first sight of 
our beloved legislature as my share, até 
I saw the senatorship won and lost by 
one vote, as the result of a_ still-hut 
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campaign to elect a suecessor to a legis- 


jator who died during the session and 
whose absence had left the parties at 
a tie. 

In 1887, when our legislature met 
again, my bill was re-introduced and, 
in a nearly evenly-balanced legislature, 
it had a long, hard fight, with all sorts 
of interested and disinterested opposi- 
tion. The former expressed itgglf 
privately in the usual form of requests 
for cash, which it did not get, and the 
latter was voiced by a learned senator 
from Rockford, afterward a judge, who 
said, in the open senate: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I propose to vote for this bill in 
its pretty-well-emasculated form, just to 
see if any man in Illinois is damned 
fool enough to trust his estate to a soul- 
less corporation to be administered.” 


The Bill Passed In 1887 


Well, the bill passed, but, as the 
senator said, it was in emasculated form. 
It granted only the power to execute 
trusts voluntarily committed to the cor- 
poration, such as executorships, trustee- 
ships and agencies, and it had eut out 
from its scope the “involuntary” or 
court-appointed trusts such as adminis- 
trator, guardian, conservator and re- 
eeiver. The bill passed June 15, 1887, 
and the governor signed it. 

It went into effect July 1, 1887. The 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank prompt- 
lv qualified under it, receiving its license 
August 7, 1887, just as soon as the state 
auditor could examine and certify its 
securities and affairs, and receive its 
deposit of $200,000 in bonds, required 
by the law. 

That month, George Straut, one of 
the directors of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank and a director of the Chi- 
eago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad, died, 
leaving an estate of $750,000 and a last 
will and testament of which he appointed 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank sole 
executor. 


This piece of business was duly ad- | 


vertised and the confidence it displayed 
started the Illinois Trust on its career 
of leadership, as a trust company in 
Chieago. It has ever since maintained 
it, its resources growing from about 
$6,162,000 in 1887, to over $437,000,000 
at present. But this was only the first 
step in the development of trust com- 
panies. 


New York Passes a Bill 


In 1885, I sent a printed copy of my 
draft of the Illinois bill to the gentleman 
who was the superintendent of banking 
n New York, in return for his courtesy 
m furnishing me information and ad- 
vice about it. It bore fruit, for it was 
made the basis of “An act to provide 
for the organization of trust companies, 
for their supervision and for the ad- 
ministration of their affairs,” which 
the New York legislature June 8, 





You Will Want to Ask Us 
These Three Questions 


Who 


Uses Our Service? 


Banks, trust companies, 
bond and mortgage com- 
panies, and other types 
of financial organizations 
in every section of the 
United States are the 
users of our advertising 
service. 


What 
Does It Give Them? 


A wide choice of direct- 
mail advertising, news- 
paper copy to fit every 
need, business building 
letters and suggestions, 
and counsel on any pub- 
licity problem are at the 
disposal of our clients. 


Why 
Do They Use It? 


The many clients who have used our service, year 
after year, are doing so because it has proved itself 
by bringing results and building up their institu- 
tions. More, every day, are starting to use it because 
they realize that resultful advertising can be created 
consistently only by experienced hands. And The 
Collins Service offers you the experience of the 
oldest financial advertising agency in the country. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
Financial Advertising 
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This 
Booklet 


How Field Warehousing 


Is Becoming An Auxilliary 
Of Bank Credit Departments 


OS enabling the bank to secure loans 

‘/ to manufacturers with finished 
product or raw material, the Lawrence 
System of Field Warehousing has be- 
come a very important accessory of 
leading banks everywhere. 


Without removal of collateral merchan- 
dise from the plant of the manufacturer 
we enable him to furnish you-with 
bonafide warehouse receipts as security 


for loans. 


Write For a Copy of 
Lawrence System Field Warehousing 


J[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPANY 


T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


do business under reasonable and pr. 
per conditions, and no failures have 
been recorded. Even the Equitable 
Trust Co., owned by the John R. Walsh 
Bank, which failed in 1906 quietly eon. 
ducted in good security to their legiti- 
mate end the trusts it held, though it ae. 
cepted no new ones. 

In 1889, we again approached the 
Iljnois legislature with a bill for ap 
act to amend the law of 1887, in such 
way as to permit the granting to trust 
companies of letters of administration, 
guardianship and conservatorship as 
well as the appointment of such eom- 
panies as receivers, trustees of estates 
and bankrupts by the courts. 

The one active trust company in Tlli- 
nois had become so popular with courts 
and people in two short years that this 
bill was promptly passed, and the aet 
thus perfected has stood unaltered sinee, 
except that it has been enlarged to per- 
mit the establishment of small trust com- 
panies in small cities. 

Not only in this country, but abroad, 
has the trust company taken root and 
flourished. England, France, Germany, 
Japan, Hawaii and the Philippines en- 
joy their benefits. In England, Ans- 
tralia, and New Zealand, the trust com- 
pany idea has been embodied in laws 
establishing a publie trustee office, a 
state trust company, in fact. 

In the latest annual report of the 
number and condition of the trust com- 
panies of the United States, is shown 
how really universal trust companies 
have become. Their banking assets and 
resources have grown, in forty years, 
from a few millions to $19,000,000,000 
in the United States alone. Their trust 
and ageney assets are practically im- 
measurable, their use is really universal, 
their power for good is inealeulable, 
their service to the public and the bank- 
ing world is perhaps, the greatest in the 
field of finance. 


J 37 Drumm Street . . . . San Francisco 
Chicago . . . 29 South LaSalle Street Portland ....... . 403 Hoyt Street 
Philaeelphia . Public Ledger Building Seattle . . . . Dexter-Horton Building 
Los Angeles ... W.P.Story Building Oakland. ....... Gibson Terminal 


OPENING LA SALLE THROUGH 
TO WALL STREET 





This act permitted the incorporation 
ot trust companies without resort to 
special charters, as theretofore, and was 
immediately taken advantage of by a 
number. In Illinois, trust companies 
could be organized under the general 
incorporation laws and a number were 
so begun as title companies or merely 
to do a trust business, but banking 
powers were denied all except those 
operating under old special charters. 

How a banking laW came to be passed 
to remedy this situation and the nation- 
wide revival of state banks began and 
ran until they and the trust companies 
outstripped the national banks is an- 
other story. For the present, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the movement thus 
started in Illinois, and promptly fol- 


lowed in New York, began to spread. 
State after state provided for trust com- 
pany organization, operation, manage- 
ment and control, and the stringent Illi- 
nois statute served as a model. 

Congress adopted the idea some years 
later by authorizing the organization of 
trust companies in the District of Colum- 
bia, and more recently by the Federal 
Reserve law, it has, at my suggestion, 
authorized the granting of trust com- 
pany powers to all national banks de- 
siring the same. 

Suecess of the Illinois law in opera- 
tion is shown by the fact that there have 
been only two or three questions litigated 
under its terms in 40 years, and it has, 
invariably, been sustained. It enables 
foreign as well as home companies to 


(Continued from page 10) 
issues, Chicago is now the second largest 
financial center of the United States. 
The importance of this ean be appre 
ciated only when one observes the mar- 
ket in which these securities are dis 
tributed. If we consider the federal 
reserve district of Chicago only, the 
population of that territory is more than 
17 million against a little more than 14 
million in the New York district. 

Of course, securities are bought and 
sold irrespective of district lines and 
there is no geographical limitation. But 
there is a geographical convenience and 
this large population is served more 
conveniently from Chicago than aly 
other center. 

If we took the middle western states 
and cities for which Chicago is the 
largest commercial and banking center 
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gs well as the most convenient, we in- 
dude a population of about 50 million 
people. These facts explain to a large 
extent the reasons for and the inevitable 
growth of Chieago trading and invest- 
ment firms in recent years. 


Chicago May Be First In Credit 
Resources 

The growth of Chicago bank resources 
based on gold dollar value has had no 
equal in recent years. Chicago is now 
the third largest money market in the 
world, seconded only by London and 
New York. If we made a ratio of Chi- 
cago bank eapital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits to total deposits and com- 
pared this ratio with that of other finan- 
cal centers, we would find that Chicago 
is perhaps the strongest financial center 
in the world on the basis of eredit re- 
sources. 

It is interesting at this point to review 
some of the differences between Chicago 
and other banking centers. Chicago is 
the only large financial center in the 
world not fed by a branch banking sys- 
tem. Even within the United States the 
principal cities, with the exception of 
Chieago, have a branch banking system. 

All foreign financial centers have their 
branch banking tributaries both from 
within and without the city. If and 
when branch banking should ever become 
a feature of the Chieago banking dis- 
triet, the make-up of the principal banks 
and their resourees would be readjusted 
toa very different position in comparison 
with that of other money markets. It 
is probable that the present system of 
correspondent banks served by the Chi- 
cago financial district furnishes the same 
results for both the local and outside 
communities, but the figures do not show 
up the same as they do where a few 
large banks with branches serve a much 
larger area than a single bank ean. 

The correspondents of Chicago banks 
are in all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries. One loop bank has 
5,000 banker customers in the United 
States and more than 21,000 correspond- 
ents in foreign countries. The service 
furnished to commerce through this sys- 
tem is fully equal to that furnished by 
any branch banking system. 

The Chieago clearing house reports do 
not represent the actual volume of 
business in the district. Of course, 
cheek clearings are never accurate as an 
indieator because such a large volume 
hever goes through the clearing house. 
Debits to individual accounts are better 
indieators of business transactions and 
in these, Chicago development shows up 
large in comparison with other cities. 

Many of the principal corporations in 
the middle west still pay through New 
York trust companies. Tliis affects in a 
very large way the reliability of the 
check clearing figures. These payments 
through the trust companies of other 
tities by middle western corporations 
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Posters that -Invite Business 


When you put N. S. B. thrift posters in your window or 
lobby (or on the front of your building) you are taking 


definite steps towards— 


Getting, Keeping and Developing profitable business. 


N. S. B. Posters invite new customers courteously— 


persistently —attractively. 


N. S. B. Posters remind old customers, give fresh 
inspiration and new incentives. : 


N. S. B. Posters are used by the biggest banks and are 


available also to the smallest. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM! 
NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 


80 John Street 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Information Please! 
C) Window Poster Display 
0 Front of Building Display 
C) Lobby Poster Display 


New York City 
80 John Street, New York 


C) Factory Display 
[) Direct Mail Material 
CJ Trust Material 





also affect directly the bank deposits in 
Chicago and the volume of money pass- 
ing through the banks and clearing 
house. 

The costs of transfer and the time 
lost in these payments within the district 
by agents outside the district will make 
it necessary in course of time to con- 
serve these economies and use more con- 
venient and less expensive services. 

It was during the crisis of 1920 that 
the writer began the study of the Chicago 
money market and its possibilities, be- 
cause it seemed that the Middle West 
should be more intelligent and less in- 
fluenced by the misfortunes and mis- 
conduct financially and economically of 
other parts of the world including the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. 


From this date to the present, statisties 
and data have been amassed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on the ecommerce and 
finances of Chieago and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The study took a more definite form in 
1924 when additional help was acquired 
to earry on the studies and the author 
printed an article or two on the possi- 
bilities of the Chicago money market 
and its needs. This attracted the atten- 
tion of bankers and business men in the 
Middle West who have taken a serious 
interest in the study. At the present 
time many of the original suggestions 
have been worked out or are under ex- 
periment. These conclusions are merely 
summary statements from the volumes 
of statistical and economic data collected. 
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The only department of its kind in any banking publication 


DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURE 
IN PACIFIC COAST BANKS 


This set of bank buildings is known for its originality and beauty 
Many of its features might be incorporated in other banks 


HERE is a very definite tendency in 

the planning of bank buildings to 
get away from any standard or stereo- 
typed design and, as long as beauty is 
maintained and convenience provided, 
there seems no end to the originality 
that a bank may show. 

As a matter of fact, bank buildings 
are coming to be the monuments for 
the community, architee- 
turally, and in many eases, 
will surpass all other public 
buildings. 

A good example of what 
may be done to produce ar- 
tistic effect along with con- 
venience to customers and 
workers is to be had in the 
buildings owned by the Pa- 
cific National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif. This ineludes 
the Pacifie National Build- 
ing in Los Angeles; the 
Graham National Bank in 
Graham; the Florence Na- 
tional Bank in Florence; 
and the First National Bank 
in South Pasadena. 


Exterior Features 


High arches, extending 
two or three stories in height 
at the top of the building, 
give a distinctive effect to 
the Pacific National Build- 
ing even from a dfstance. 

Special designs eut into 
the stone work of the first 
three stories give a pleasing 


effect at the street level. This picture provides much food for thought. 
tectural feature represents modern ideas in the planning of 
bank buildings to be show places of the community. A chime Jepart- 
; : clock is a feature not visible in the balcony in the corner of The safe deposit depa 
realize what time and _ this room. 


But you must see the interior 
of the building in order to 


44 


By FRED SWENSEN 
Vice President, Pacific National Bank 
Los Angeles 


thought has been placed on the design 
of this structure. 


Beautiful Interiors 
The main banking room is said to be 


the finest example of the Plateresque 
Spanish Colonial period in the West. 
The lobby floor is inlaid with five vari- 
eties of imported marble, the principal 
slabs being of Italian rosato and Roman 
travertine. 

The immense columns are richly 
earved to carry out the Spanish atmos- 
phere, and artistically wrought ironwork 

is to be seen in furniture 
and fixtures. You are im- 
pressed with a feeling of 
luxury as soon as you enter 
the building. At the same 
time, there is the spacious 
ness about the banking 
room that makes you fee 
at home and makes the 
transacting of your busi 
ness a pleasant task. 

The main banking room 
is two full stories high and 
covers the entire ground 
floor, which is 95 feet by 167 
feet. Officers’ desks are in 
the center with _ tellers 
counters on both sides. 

The low grille work around 
the tellers’ cages is so de 
signed as to harmonize with 
the carvings on the pillars 
An attraetive wide stairway 
leads to the safe deposit 
department in the basement. 
While the ceiling here 
much lower, the same gel 
eral design is followed and 
the atmosphere of a coll 
fortable place in which 


Each archi- transact bank business % 


appreciated by customers. 


ment is ventilated with cool 
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| S. W. Straus, 


Head of the investment house 


bearing his name 


The 


BUSINESS WORLD’S 
CHOICE 


of 


NATURAL STONE 
EXPLAINED 


‘esque 


West. 
Vari- 
neipal 
oman » ‘ P 
; REMARKABLE transformatiqn is 
, taking place in American building. 
richly 2 
: On every hand now, examples of a finer 
tmos- . . 
architecture in natural stone are to be 
work : : 
: seen. Select any city you please, a study 
niture . Par re 
: of its buildings will reveal a tremendous 
e im : > . 
ne swing to Indiana Limestone. 
ig 
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same Indiana Limestone is a dense, fine- 
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that explain the swing to 


Indiana Limestone as given 
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and by leading authorities 

ound Artistic Indiana Limestone build- 

y 16; ings yield high income because 

re in they attract the best tenants. 

llers The exterior upkeep of Indiana 
Limestone buildings is less. No 

‘ound costly repairs or cleaning. The 

» de- appearance of Indiana Limestone 

with becomes more beautiful with age. 

llars. Bankers and investment houses 

rway consider Indiana Limestone con- 

posit struction a preferred risk because 

neat of its durability. 
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Both the Chicago and New York Straus 
buildings are of Indiana Limestone. 
Above is the New York building 


grained, light-colored stone; easily 
worked, yet practically everlasting. 
Most of the finest stone buildings in 
America are of Indiana Limestone from 
the quarries of this company. 


The extent and central location of 
the Indiana Limestone Company quar- 


The Straus Building on Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, is evidence of thisinvestment 
Jjirm’s belief in natural stone 


ries make possible costs that compare 
favorably with those of any other nat- 
ural stone and even with those of sub- 
stitutes. : 


Prospective builders are assured a 
service on Indiana Limestone second to 
none. The Indiana Limestone Company 
is a consolidation of 24 companies. Capi- 
talized at over $46,000,000.00, it has fa- 
cilities for handling any number of large 
contract operations. 


Whatever your interest in building, 
learn all about Indiana Limestone. We 
will mail a beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure free on request. When you write, 
tell us what type of building you are 
interested in. Address Box 783, Service 
Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Se attractive building recently 
completed presents many new and 
charming features essential to an up- 


to-date banking institution. 


Bankers 


are beginning to realize more and more 
that the architecturally interesting 
building is the greatest stimulus to an 
expanding business. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OUR 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 





fresh air drawn from the roof of the 
building. It is filtered and washed by 
electric machinery before being foreed 
into the room. There is a generous 
supply of light with rays reflected from 
marble floors and the shiny steel of the 
massive vault. There is ample provi- 
sion for privacy and comfort for those 
who use the vault, and, of course, all 
precautions to insure safety and pro- 


tection. 
. 


Lighting Effects 


Probably the most distinctive feature 
about the interior of the Pacific National 
Bank is its lighting. In the main bank- 
ing room there are no lighting fixtures 
visible. All of the light is obtained by 
reflection. At the top of each pillar 


Readers will confer a favor hy mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


and at convenient locations on the walls 
are decorative projections, inside of 
which are strong lights. 

Not only does this illuminate the build- 
ing, but it makes it possible to add un- 
usual beauty in a number of eases. For 
example, the photograph reproduced on 
page 44 shows a corner of the main 
banking room with a set of arches lit in 
a most effective way by a flood light 
coneealed in a decoration below. The 
same plan is carried out in the entrance 
lobby and an unusually pleasing effect 
is obtained over the row of elevators. 

While not so elaborate, the floors of 
the building that are rented to tenants 
are most attractive and are decorated in 
Spanish designs with ornamental beams. 

In its branch bank buildings, this com- 


pany has provided unique originality a 
well. It has become known that fo, 
beauty of architecture, the Pacifie Ng. 
tional Bank may be relied upon to haye 
something original. 


Taking Advantage of the Building 


It is one thing to build an attraetiye 
building and another thing to take ad. 
vantage of it. Customers will come ty 
see a new building. If they are greeted 
cordially and find the place convenient 
and inspiring, they will do business 
there. So, any bank planning a build. 
ing program, needs to work right along 
with it, a new business campaign, s 
that every advantage from the stand. 
point of increasing profit for the bank 
may be taken of the interest in the ney 
structure. 

Without very much effort, there wil! 
be many new accounts come on opening 
day, but the total of these will usually 
not be sufficient to really pay for the 
extra cost of the building. Real benefij 
must be had by a continuous planned 
effort to keep new people coming to the 


bank. 


CAGELESS COUNTERS 
FEATURE NEW BRANCH BANK 

On September 1 the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond opened its new 
Northside office building at Brookland 
Botlevard and Hanes Avenue to the 
public. A branch was established in 
this section on July 1, 1922 and its pat- 
ronage has justified the establishment 
of the most up-to-date office building of 
its size in the city. One of the features 
of the new equipment in this building 
is its eageless counters which have be 
come the feature in many of the mos 
progressive banks in the United States. 
H. C. Binford has been the manager of 
this branch of the American sinee its 
organization. 

The American is one of the progres 
sive banks of the South. It was the firs 
national banking institution in Richmond 
to inaugurate a savings department, and 
one of the first in the country to permit 
the opening of accounts with an amount! 
as small as one dollar. It was one oi 
the first banks in the South to build sky- 
scrapers, and the first national bank i 
the south to establish branch offices. 

Oliver J. Sands started the American 
National Bank in November, 1899, and 
with the American Trust Company, it i 
today the third largest financial institw- 
tion in the city; its growth has been due 
largely to the efforts of its own persol- 
nel and without mergers of other banks 
of any size. 


Bernard K. Mareus was recently elett 
ed president to succeed his father by the 
directors of the Bank of the United 
States, New York City. Saul Singet 
was elected executive vice president ant 
chairman of the executive committee. 


writing to our advertisers 
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ROBERT MORRIS 
ASSOCIATES CONVENTION 


The Robert Morris Associates, which 
will hold its annual fall convention at 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania, October 3-5, 


js a national organization of bank credit 


executives. It was started in 1915, at | 
Salt Lake City, during the convention | 


of the National Association of Credii 
Men and is officially connected with that 
organization. 


The object of the Associates is the im- 
provement of bank eredit data and | 
methods and a freer interchange of in- | 


formation based on the better personal 


acquaintance of its‘members. Since its | 


inception, there have been two meetings 
each year. The annual meeting is held 


in June, as a part of the convention of | 


the National Association of Credit Men, 
and is devoted to problems of manage- 


ment. The fall meeting is devoted to 
addresses and discussions pertinent to | 


eredit problems. 

Present indications are that a very 
fine group ,of speakers will address the 
meetings at the forthcoming conference 
at Wernersville. At a conference such 
as this, it is possible to meet personally 
the representatives of as many as 200 


banks, where one may _ interehange | 


opinions with other bank officers, and de- 
velop friendships which are of service in 


a practical business way. To meet these | 
same men at their desks, one would have | 


to visit from 40 to 60 cities and travel 
upwards of 10,000 miles. 


The Robert Morris Associates in- | 


cludes 417 banks in its national mem- 


bership, these banks being represented | 


by 682 representatives. This member- 


ship is distributed in over 140 of our | 


principal cities. 

A central office is maintained at Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, in charge of the 
secretary-treasurer, who before assuming 


this position had been a bank credit | 


man for more than 15 years. 

In passing upon loan applications, 
much of the information used by the 
bank credit man is obtained from a 
statement submitted by the prospective 
borrower, showing his assets and what 
he owes. The Associates collect, at their 
central office, copies of such statements 
submitted to banks all over the country. 
They are grouped by industries and com- 
posite statements for each industry are 
worked out, showing the usual relation 
of the different items such as cash, plant, 
ete, to one another. These composite 
figures give the bank credit man a basis 
upon which to judge the figures sub- 
mitted by those who wish to borrow from 
his bank. 

Each year the figures are collected 
ahew, so that they reflect, from year to 
year, changes in the industries. This is 
really the consolidation and tabulation 
of experience over a wider range in each 
Industry than is usually available to any 
one bank, since the yearly studies in- 
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MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HIS monumental build- 
ing, with its marble ex- 
terior and exquisite marble, 
bronze and walnut interior 
including a beautiful paint- 
ed ceiling by a noted artist 
was recently erected at a 
remarkably low cost. 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


INCORPORATED 
FORMERLY 


MOWBRAY G&G UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED 
ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57T# STREET 
NEW YORK 
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clude an examination of well over four 
thousand statements, covering about 
seventy different industries. 

Nineteen cities, with strong local mem- 
berships, have organized chapters, whose 
members meet about once a month for 
the discussion of problems of credit 
practice and for the development of a 
mutual understanding and confidence 
that very greatly helps in the free inter- 
change of credit infomation. 

In 1921, an advisory board of prom- 
inent bankers, as a consulting body for 
the president of the Associates, was 
started. This Board numbers in its mem- 
bership some of our country’s best 
known and most effective bankers. Their 
hearty cooperation and enthusiastie sup- 
port has been helpful to the Associates 
and also constitutes an acknowledgment 
of the worth of its activities. 


Who May Be Members 

Membership in the Associates is con- 
fined to banks and the dues are on a slid- 
ing scale, dependent upon the capital and 
surplus. Each member is entitled to one 
representative or, if any bank desires, 
it may have additional representatives, 
with all the privileges of the official or 
accredited _ representative, except the 
power to vote. All representatives must 
be officers, partners, credit department 
heads or their principal assistants, and 
must also be primarily or actively as- 
sociated with the credit work of their 
bank. 
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TALLEST IN THE CAROLINAS 


HE new First National Bank build- 

ing at Charlotte, N. C., rises 20 
stories, or 250 feet above the street. 
The building is a notable landmark for 
miles and is the tallest building in the 
two Carolinas. 

The entire building is a foreeful ex- 
ample of how beauty of architecture, de- 
sign and color is becoming a vital force 
in business. The building is designed 


in a Romanesque motif, and has a dis- . 


tinctive ornamental crowning tower, 
rich in decoration, and finely symmetri- 
cal in design. 

The ornamental archway on the front, 
elevation of the building is of hand- 
somely carved stone, and the carving 
portrays the story of banking, commerce 
and industry, and the service of a strong 
banking industry as related to all other 
business activities. 

The interior arrangement and equip- 
ment of the new First National are par- 
ticularly interesting, and every depart- 
ment has been designed to remove from 
banking any of the cold formality some- 
times, assoceated with it. The ladies’ 
room, for example, finished in soft tones 
of gray, has early American furniture, 
attractive rugs, and harmonizing draper- 
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We maintain that, regard- 


less of size, every bank building should be distinctive. 
In addition to advancing this theory, we also demonstrate it. 
A recent example, The First National Bank of Hart, Michigan, is pic- 


tured above. 


create income, and in appearance 
architecture of distinction. 


The town has a population of only 2,000. The bank has a 
building that rivals many in the larger cities. 


It contains office rooms that 


oth exterior and interior, it embodies 


Let us explain our guaranteed cost form of contract, today, without 


obligation. 
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1461 First National Bank Building 
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ies, and appears more as a room in a 
private home than a department of a 
business institution. The president's of- 
fice, directors’ room, and other depar- 
ments carry out this same spirit. 

An interesting feature of the bank 
equipment is the new safety deposit sys 
tem, the last word in protection and 
security. The massive vault door is ree 
tungular in design, sixteen inches thiek. 
and contains 36,000 pounds of torch re 
sistant, drill proof steel and glass. In 
addition to the time locks on both the 
main and emergency doors, the vault is 
protected by a trouble-proof, electri¢ 
burglar alarm system. 

Louis H. Asbury, architect of Char- 
lotte, N. C., was associated with Lock 
wood, Green & Company in the planning, 
designing and construction of the build 
ing, and the vault installation was made 
by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com 
pany. 


Carl L. Otto, prominent architect, has 
been named a trustee of the Roosevelt 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AGRICULTURAL TEXAS 


(Continued from page 22) 
ing: Beef cattle, sheep, goats, mules, 
turkeys, pecans, spinach, early cabbage, 
and cotton. 
















Where Different Crops Thrive 

Cotton is not particularly discerning 
nor discriminating. On almost any soil, 
with a proper season, the staple will 
make a crop. All depends upon the rain, 
































cultivation, ete., though, of course, less ‘ ITH its rock fifty feet 
fertile soils show to a marked disad- founda- below, the First 
. ; My T . 

vantage. However, some of the poorest tions carried National Bank 
s have characterized the richest OF CBLSSERS of Carbon- 

a driven through ale presented 

soils, and vice versa. bubbling quick- unique engineer- 

The line of demarcation really comes sand to ledge ing problems. 
in the adaptability of the food grains 
to soil and location, yet when here, wheat ’ 


js the only aristocrat of the family that 
refuses to abide in the lower levels. 
All others, oats, corn, sorghums, feterita, 


sudan, ete., thrive in all sections. e eye [ 
Wheat keeps above the Dallas curve. Organized Ability 





Rice stays in the level prairie sections 

for obvious reasons, as it is irrigated. HE modern bank building is so complex a structure that but 
Fields in central Texas show wheat, few men know enough about every detail to design it alone. 
corn, cotton and oats in equal thrift. In Here, if ever, in the field of professional endeavor, are the principles 
south and east and west Texas, fields of organization advantageously applied. 

ee ents, cotton and sorghume The bank architect is seldom one man. More often he is a com- 
in equal profusion. posite group. With widely varying talents, each architect or engineer 


























In the mellow sandy areas and in the in the group has his specialty. One man will solve the problems of 
alluvial sections along the rivers, we find posted ae design and plan, another the structural questions, others 
an inclination to the production also of will be the authorities on bronze and marble, or vaults and burglar 
vegetables, melons, berries and tomatoes, protection, or furniture, equipment and decoration, or what not. 
while in the varied soils of east and Sitting in such an office, you can, without leaving your chair, summon 
northeast Texas, to all other staple crops the man to answer whatever question you asked. 
is added the celebrated Elberta peach, The ability of each of these men is applied to every bank that is 
whieh, with adequate care produces not designed. Each, from is standpoint, makes that building as nearly cor- 
only in abundance but in quality that rect as he can get it. It is thus, with nothing left for chance to dis- 
makes competition difficult. cover later, that the bank architect creates a truly satisfactory building. 





In the Ssrngcetiapeall the Louis- TILGHMAN MOYER COM PAN Ee ¢ 


iana boundary and almost as far west as The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 




































ee San Antonio, the adaptability of the now 
nil famed Magnolia fig is rapidly creating ARCHITECTS .« ENGINEERS 1 
apart opportunity for the permanent establish- i 
ment of an industry which should know [= us send you a copy 9 “Building the TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 
bank no bounds. The fig in question, pro- Pate! ig wt Jjareohaa oe ntenen, ites an sion, please send 
ca duees from July to frost and bears pro- ‘neers, answers the questions, ‘What is a success- PY S the Dank for Business. 
a fusely. It makes one of the most deli- ful Bank Building?” and "'Howcan the banker Name: 
~~ lous conserves imaginable, affords a saad weit jed - = ape ren a. Address: 
thick, oo Aagm yooneante aes of vail formation. Simpl ol» e convenient coupon, 
ia e grower and equals in promise and the book will be sent promptly and at no 
= of effort and return that attending the cast or obligation to you. —_* 
h the intensive cultivation of the fruits or ea 
vult is berries of the Pacifie coast. The recognition of the value ‘of the soil, into its own. Land values kept out the 
lectrie The tremendous area of Texas natur- added to the realization that the waters undesirable and those whose energy and 
ally puts some of its territory in the of the Rio Grande could be made easily thrift withstood the difficulties of the 
Char- subtropical zone. The southernmost ex- available for irrigation, drew attention early days not only made good but 
Lock- tremity of the state touches the gulf of to its resources and possibilities. Free- opened to a long waiting list a veritable 
nning, Mexico in a latitude of that crossing be- dom from vexing frosts suggested the land of milk and honey. 
build: low Key West, Florida. cultivation of tropical and sub-tropical ; : F ‘ 
made The Ri products and the growing of vegetables Citrus Fruits Grown in Quantity 
Com: ¢ Rio Grande Valley which could be put into the market when Today the Rio Grande Valley, into 
In the valley of the Rio Grande is a_ the eupboard was bare of truck grown which the Southern Pacifie built a class 
vast area lying along the river, formed in other sections. I railroad last year, reaching the heart 
by past inundations of that historic Development followed, as the night of the territory and soon to put its rails 
ct, - stream. Until 20 odd years ago, this the day. Passing over the period of ex- into Brownsville, has built itself perma- 
psevel. 


‘ountry was known to but few and these periment and the trials of the pioneer, nently into the prosperity of the state. 
few were growers of lean flanked cattle. the “Magie Valley”, as it is called, came (Continued on page 59) 
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HOW HOLD-UPS ARE PLANNED 


Crooks investigate, study, and work, sometimes for months 
to stage a successful hold-up or robbery 


OW rarely 

you hear of 
an unsuccessful 
bank burglary 
or holdup! 

The explana- 
tion lies in the 
fact that crimes 
against banks 
are always eare- 
fully planned. 

Often they are mapped out weeks in 
advance. Generally the bank burglar or 
holdup man knows more about the habit- 
ual methods of operations of the bank 
than many of the junior clerks. Gener- 
ally he knows about how much eash will 
be on hand at the time of his eall; he 
knows where this eash 
may be found and in 
what denominations. 
The modern bandit 
is well informed as to 
the customary lunch 
hours of the various 
employes and he knows 


By R. A. ALGIRE 


Vice President, National Surety Co. 
New York 


claims on bank burglaries and holdups 
seem to remain quite constant from year 
to year. Certain sections which have 
well organized vigilante movements show 
a marked decrease in crime but this is 
usually equalized by a corresponding in- 
crease in other sections, showing that 
your bank burglar is a seasoned traveler 
and quite willing to go to those sections 
where he thinks there is the least chance 
of apprehension. 

Also whereas the safe burglary figures 
vary greatly from year to year, and the 
holdups also show marked fluctuations, 


ee 


m torch burns __ through 
To Avoid Hold-Up Losses the outer layer. 


Never resist a burglar or bandit at danger 
to your life. 


No money loss can compare of 


the total for the entire country, as m 
gards burglaries and holdups combined, 
is amazingly constant year after year, 
indicating that new gangs of bandits 
and skilled cracksmen spring up to rm 
place those whose ranks have bee 
thinned by capture, prosecution and 
death. 

The story of safe building has eve 
been one of new models, each in turn to 
be supplanted by yet newer designs, as 
the crooks found ways to solve th 
previous styles. So today various safe 
makers are experimenting with the pos 
sibilities of poison gas and it is predicted 
that the next safe to be offered to th 
bankers will be equipped with som 
chemical in between the walls of th 
safe which will releas 
deadly fumes the mo- 
ment the burglar’ 


Gas is being trel 
out also as a metho 
repelling holdup 


exactly at what hour 
the bank funds are 
‘least protected. There- 
fore when he attacks, 
he is prepared for 
every emergency and 
his plans seldom go 
wrong. 


The Migrating 
Crook 

During the past 
year the pendulum 
seemed to swing back 
again from holdups to 
burglaries and in 1926 
the claims paid by 
surety companies to 
banks showed about a 
fifty-fifty division be- 
tween holdups and 
safe burglaries, 
whereas the previous 
year had shown a 
great preponderance 
of holdups as com- 
pared with the number 
of safe cracking jobs. 

It is a eurious fact 
that the number of 


50 


with loss of life, and insurance is too cheap 
to take any chances with desperate men. 


Avoid all routine in handling money. Do 
not let the same messengers take the same 
routes at the same hour each day. Change 
messengers, change routes, change hours 
frequently. 


Do not let bank employes know in advance 
who is to be sent with the money, or the 
destination. The fewer who know plans in 
advance, the better. 


Don’t hold phone conversations regarding 
the delivery of money and securities. 


Don’t employ any messengers without a 
searching investigation of their character. 


Do not allow any one person to take care 
of a financial transaction in its entirety. 


Small banks should never keep any more 
money or negotiable securities than are 
needed for daily business. Carry all surplus 
in the Federal Reserve or in correspondent 
banks in larger cities. 


Always have at least two people in the bank 
and arrange noon hours so as to leave as 
large a number of employes as possible on 
hand all the time. 


ooo 


men and several sy 
tems have been devise 
whereby the holdup 
men may be driven ott 
by gas bombs or 
streams of gas releas# 
in their direction. Tx 
difficulty in these s} 
tems is in directing 
them against the bat 
dits without danger ® 
the employes and ! 
anyone else who mi 
be in the bank. 


Bandits Clean Out 
Bank 


Probably the m0 
amazing bank holds 
of recent months 
that of a Northwe 
bank, near the dow 
town — section of 
growing city. Eig 
bandits appeared sui 
denly one noon 
there were only ® 
employes on duty # 
when no_ custome 
were in the 
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$10,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 


IS A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE AMOUNT RECEIVED BY 
BANKS FROM THEIR INSTALLATIONS OF 


) NATIONAL Safe Deposit Boxes 
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unger | While we pride ourselves on having manufactured installations, or sections to match present boxes. We 
and + many of the largest deposit box installations through- have prepared this forty page booklet for banks pic- 
ho maj out the United States, such as the largest Yale Sealed turing striking designs of modern equipment including 
k. Key Lock installation of 5350 boxes for The Peoples vault doors, lockers, chests, grilles and deposit 


Stock Yards State Bank of Chicago, we welcome boxes along with easily understood insurance charts. 
inquiries from all banks whether for additional units There is one for you for the asking. Just tear 
of our 12 sizes of standardized sections, special off corner card and pin to your letterhead. 
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Quickly covering all the employes with 
guns, they proceeded to literally clean 
out the bank. 

Not content with the counter eash, 
the usual loot of the holdup man, they 
forced the officers to open the safe from 
which they took all the bonds, many of 
which had been left with the bank for 
sufekeeping. Then they locked all the 
employes in the vault and departed. 
The total loss was $300,000. 

Unfortunately, this bank had only 
earried holdup insurance in the amount 
of $25,000 so the banking commissioner 
erdered a 100 per cent assessment on 
all stock. Even this was not sufficient 
to repay the losses, so the commissioner 
gave the directors three years to per- 
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sonally make up the amount. None of 
this loot was ever found, as most of the 
bonds were unregistered Liberty bonds 
which have doubtless long since been 
negotiated. 


Burglars Tunnelled Four Months 

An assistant cashier of a Chicago 
Bank was unable to finish his work be- 
fore the Saturday noon closing prior to 
Decoration day, so he returned to the 
bank Sunday morning and threw open 
the vault door in order to get some books 
which he had locked within the previous 
day. 

But he jumped back aghast at the sight 
before his eyes. There, at his very feet, 
was a dark gapping hole in the floor of 
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the vault into which he might have fallép 
had he attempted to step within. Ba 
fore the door of the inner strong box 
was stacked up great supplies of nitro. 
glycerine, safe blowing tools of all sorts 
and blankets, already wet for their part 
in the blast which was to have blown off 
the great door a few hours later. 

The assistant cashier hastily sup. 
moned a detective who lowered himself 
into the passageway and followed its 
dark length through the walls of the 
bank structure itself and across an alley, 
taking a sharp dip downward to gy 
under a big city sewer and then up again 
and through another building wall inty 
a garage where he found a big collection 
of burglars tools, but no sign of the 
participants of this carefully planned 
crime. 

Estimates were that at least fou 
months of hard labor had been required 
to build the tunnel and not a little en. 
gineering skill was required to strike 
the exact spot in the floor of the bank 
vault. The whole affair had been planned 
with nicety so that the final entrance 
into the floor of the vault was broken 
through shortly after the bank closing 
on Saturday afternoon, May 29th. This, 
the burglars figured, would give thew 
at least sixty-five hours to work w- 
molested before the bank opened on 
Tuesday morning, June 1, following the 
holiday. 

But they figured without the assistant 
eashier’s Sunday visit which nipped in 
the bud a plot which doubtless had been 
hatched by some of the most brainy safe 
crackers in America and which would 
certainly have caused losses amounting 
to hundreds of thousands to the bank 
and safe deposit box renters if it had 
not been discovered in time. 


Deposit Box Robbery Causes 
Complication 

Perhaps it was the same gang who! 
few months previous succeeded in tur 
nelling from a hardware store into the 
vault of an Ohio bank. They mat 
their way up through four feet of stone 
and also eut a big hole in the sted 
floor of the vault with an acetylen 
torch, but their acetylene tanks ran dr 
before they were able to enter the strong 
box. 

So they turned their attention to th 
sefe deposit boxes, of which they prie 
open about 300 and robbed them of a 
jewels and negotiable securities. 
one knows the exact extent of the los 
as the holders of boxes have not all at 
nounced their losses, but it has bee 
stated that $50,000 worth of diamont 
were taken from one box and a large 
amount in Liberty Bonds from anothet 
The total loss probably ran well inl 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Human Life Is a Pawn 


Human life is a pawn for these dé 
perate bank criminals. In two case © 
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gall banks in the Northwest where 
there was only one employe in the bank 


when the bandits entered, the bank man | 


was riddled with bullets and his lifeless 
body was locked in the vault; while on 
Long Island not so long ago an innocent 
pystander paid with his life for his mis- 
fortune in happening to enter a bank 
while a holdup was in progress. 

A lone bandit who entered a Pitts- 
burgh bank pushed a note through to the 
teller saying: “Give me $2,300 or I'll 
blow up the bank.” 

When the teller failed to comply and 
summoned the two guards to take the 
man, the crazed criminal kicked his 
satchel causing an explosion that killed 
him and the two guards and injured 
several bank employes causing property 
damage estimated at $150,000. 

In adjusting the insurance on this 
loss, a curious fact arose which may be 
of interest. The bankers blanket bond 
earried by his bank did not cover any 
property damage other than to money 
or securities. Therefore, the bank was 
not able to collect a dollar on the 
wrecked marble columns and damaged 
interior. - 

Finally someone discovered that ad- 
ditional policies on burglary and rob- 
bery, on the American Bankers Associa- 
tion form, covered this sort of loss and 
the bank was able to collect the full 
face value on these two smaller policies, 
but not nearly enough to cover their 
entire loss. 


Escape in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Style 


Bandits who robbed an Iowa Bank 
quickly felt the force of the Vigilante 
movement, and had to make their eseape 
into Nebraska by crossing the river on 


floating cakes of ice in true “Unele | 


Tom’s Cabin” style. 

Two men participated in this holdup. 
They stole an automobile «and drove to 
the bank about noon. One man went 
into the bank where the eashier and 
assistant cashier were working. He 
commanded them to hold up their hands 
and fired several shots to frighten them. 
He gathered up all the money in the 
bank and returned to the car. The man 
left ouside of the bank fired several 
shots at citizens who came to investigate 
the automobile. 

After holding up the bank, the ban- 
dits drove out of town. They headed 
for the Missouri river some six miles 
away. The Vigilance committee was 
quickly organized and started in pur- 
suit. By taking a side road, however, 
the bandits reached the river about fif- 
teen minutes ahead of the committee. 


After firing a shot through the tank of | 


their automobile and setting the car on 

, they then crossed the Missouri river 
on the iee by jumping across from cake 
fo cake. After walking about a mile 
they reached the main road leading into 
Omaha, Nebraska. There they stopped 
* passing automobile and rode into the 
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Yate enables you to offer your custom- 


ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 


Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development. 
Send for the bulletin on the 
“Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


outskirts of Omaha. There they left 
the car and took a taxicab to a rooming 
house in Omaha where they had been 
staying. 

News of the robbery was quickly com- 
munieated to the police authorities in 
Omaha and they immediately began 
searching the city for the two holdup 
men. Through the driver of the taxi, 
the police secured a clue and before 
night of the day of the holdup, the men 
were in jail. There they were questioned 
by the authorities from Iowa and con- 
fessed to the holdup. A large part of 
the loot from the robbery was found in 
their possession and recovered. 

Only the quick work of the Vigilance 
committee in forcing the bandits to 
abandon their car so quickly after the 
robbery prevented them from driving 
into Omaha unobserved and thus sue- 
cessfully evading arrest. 


Forced Cashier To Assist 


From Indiana comes the story of 
some daring burglars who, finding them- 
selves unable to erack the safe of a 
small town bank, jumped into their car 
and drove to the home of the cashier. 
When he came to the door in response 
to their knock, the bandits foreed him 
and his wife at the point of a gun, to 
get in the car and ride down to the bank. 


There the cashier was forced to work 
the combination to open the vault and 
then to wait and watch while the bold 
criminals looted the vault. Meanwhile, 
the cashier’s wife was compelled to re- 
main in a dark corner of the burglar’s 
ear, the gun of one of the men pressing 
against her side as a warning not to 
make an outery. 

Perhaps nothing exemplifies the care- 
ful planning and consummate daring of 
the modern bandit, who plays for big 


stakes, quite so well as does the Pitts. 
burgh armored car holdup. Would that 
bankers would take the lessons from 
this case to heart in properly estimat. 
ing the lengths to which the moderp 
criminal will go when there are hyp. 
dreds of thousands at stake. 

In this ease, the bandits had laid their 
plans weeks in advance, planting two 
great mines in the road, the first to be 
exploded under the armored ear carrying 
a payroll of $104,000 and the seeond 
to take care of the auxiliary armored 
ear which always accompanied it as 
trailer. These were exploded from de. 
tonation boxes in a nearby field connect. 
ed by wires with the mines. 

The first mine exploded exactly under 
the engine of the armored ear and over. 
turned it, rendered all the guards u- 
conscious, but not killing any of them. 
The second mine was exploded a few 
feet in front of the second ear, making 
a great hole into which it plunged. All 
the occupants of this ear were dazed 
but not seriously: injured. In facet, two 
of these men were back at work as 
guards on other cars the next day. 

As soon as they saw the results of 
their explosions the bandits came rup- 
ning to get their loot. They eseaped 
with the entire $104,000. Three of the 
gang were later arrested and about $30- 
000 was recovered. But the others and 
the rest of the money is still missing, 

Such incidents as these naturally bring 
up the question on the bankers’ part, 
“What shall we do about it?” Here 
are a few suggestions from the exper- 
ience of surety companies: 


How To Avoid Losses 

Never resist a burglar or bandit at 
danger to your life. No money los 
can compare with loss of life, and in 
surance is too cheap to take any chances 
with desperate men. 

Don’t make a practice of delivering 
funds outside the premises. This is not 
a part of a bank’s normal function and 
it represents an unnecessary risk of 
human life. 

Avoid all routine in handling money. 
Do not let the same messengers take the 
same routes at the same hour each day. 
Change messengers, change routes, 
change hours frequently. 

Do not let bank employes know in a¢- 
vance who is to be sent with the money 
or the destination. The fewer who knov 
plans in advance, the better. 

Don’t hold phone conversations tf 
garding the delivery of money an 
securities. 

Don’t employ any messengers without 
a searching investigation of their cbar 
acter. 

Do not allow any one person to take 
care of a financial transaction in its & 
tirety. 

Don’t fail to insist on your messenge® 
obtaining and turning in promptly * 
ceipts for all cash or securities and 
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not fail to check up these receipts. 

Small banks should never keep any 
more money or negotiable securities than 
are needed for daily business. Carry all 
surplus in the Federal Reserve or in cor- 
respondent banks in larger cities. 

Always have at least two people in the 
bank and arrange noon hours so as to 
leave as large a number of employes as 
possible on hand all the time. 


UTILITY PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 21) 
of public utilities in working for a 
solution of their publie relations prob- 
lem are right by observation of policies 
and methods in the banking world. The 
modern banker isn’t simply selling the 
use of money at interest rates which net 
him a profit. He’s selling service—a 
broad financial service based on techni- 
eal knowledge—which is of value to his 
customers and to the community. His 
institution and its service contribute to 
the well-being of the community (hence 
of the individuals in it) in one field as 
the public utilities do in another. And 
the modern banker takes advantage of 
the approved means of mass-contact 
with the public, particularly publicity 
and advertising, to create understanding 
of his service and its value to the publie. 


I think the favorite old conception of 
the banker as a stony hearted, glassy- 
eyed individual in a top hat who spends 
his life waiting to pounce on his victims 
the minute the notes fall due is fading 
out of the publie’s mind. It is going 
down the road to oblivion hand in hand 
with that other myth, the publie utility 
magnate with his huge cigar and race- 
track clothes and bag full of boodle. 


What is sending these myths into ob- 
livion is a realization that businesses 
Which are also publie service agencies 
must serve, and must make the publie 
know they serve. As I see it, that is 
first, a duty. It is, second, sound busi- 
ness policy. 


Offices in principal cities 


ANAND 





TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, TEXARKANA, TEXAS 





NEW VAULTS FOR 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 














The beautiful vault aane halen 3 installed in the new building a the State 


Bank of Chicago. 
ing, or destruction by explosives. 


b gry in the new building of the 
State Bank of Chicago will repre- 
sent the last word in burglar-proof and 


fire-proof construction. The metal 
parts, which are made of pure copper, 
drill-proof steel and open hearth steel 
will weigh hundreds of tons when 
finally completed and set in place in a 
few weeks. 

The main entrance door itself will 
weigh more than 125,000 pounds. The 
walls of the vaults are built of masonry 
three feet thick, reinforced by a newly 
devised beam construction. The exterior 
finish of the boxes and doors is of asecoloy 
steel, a recently invented rust-proof 
material. 

The large cireular and rectangular 
doors contain plates of drill-proof mate- 


It is made of materials designed to prevent drilling, burn- 


rial, plates of pure copper to prevent 
burning with acetylene gas, and open 
hearth steel to prevent use of explo- 
sives. 

The locks of the safe deposit vault 
embody the key-change feature, so that 
each box holder may set the key to the 
lock as desired. There will also be vaults 
for securities, trust department vaults, 
and vaults for storage and silverware. 
There is an additional auxiliary vault 
built, which will be used for a night 
vault. 

The bank building was planned by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architects, while Engineer E. A. Strauss 
supervised the details of the vaults. The 
Mosler Safe Company is constructing 
the vaults. 
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Now that most bankers have discovered that 
there is a local demand for securities in most 
every town, methods of handling investment mat- 


ters are particularly important. 


This department 


has been the means of helping dozens of subscrib- 


ers. 


If you have a good method in your bond 


department, tell about it in a letter to the editor 
for publication in this department. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN 
POWERS FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


The opportunities and dangers in the provisions of the 
McFadden Act as seen by an A. 1. B. graduate 


UFFICIENT time has not yet elapsed 

since the passage of the McFadden 
Act to appraise the effect of the wider 
latitude allowed in making real estate 
loans. It is safe to say, however, that 
we have witnessed a change in banking 
policies as material as any since the 
Federal Reserve Act itself. The impor- 
tance of the branch banking clause which, 
for the most part, merely legalized an 
existing condition is far out-shadowed 
by the real estate loan provisions of the 
law. 

At one stroke, the national banks find 
themselves empowered to advance a sub- 
stantial part of their assets on the se- 
curity of real estate and for what is, in 
such transactions, a reasonable time. 

The effect on interest rates, on real 
estate loans and, in fact, on the general 
investment fund, makes the provisions 
and probable effects of the new law im- 
portant to savings banks, commercial 
state banks, and trust companies and 
also to insurance companies and invest- 
ment bankers. 


Provisions of the New Law 


Let us look at the situation, however, 
from the angle of the national banks. 
We might briefly review the well-known 
provisions of the law on this score: 

First A bank may now lend up to 
25 per cent of its combined capital and 
unimpaired surplus; or 50 per cent of 
its savings deposits. The option lies 
with the bank. 

Second The security must be im- 
proved property within the federal re- 
serve district or, irrespective of districts, 
lying within a radius of 100 miles from 
the lender. 

Third The time limit on these loans 


56 


By ALAN G. WARNER 


Of the Chatham-Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co., New York 


has been increased from one year to a 
maximum of five years. 

Fourth The property must be ap- 
praised for at least twice the amount of 
the loan; and the mortgage must be a 
first mortgage. 

Fifth The entire amount 
of the loan must be made 
by the lending bank. There 
ean be no participation in 
buying real estate mortgages, 
but the bank may hold the 
mortgage as trustee and sell 
all or part of the loan in 
the form of participation 
certificates issued thereunder. 

Finally The basic limita- 
tion of 10 per cent of the 
leading bank’s capital and 
surplus to any one borrower 
still applies. 

If the mortgage is sold 
with the guarantee of the 
national bank, the amount 
so sold remains as part of 
the bank’s liabilities in com- 
puting under this limitation, 
and as to percentages of total 
assets. -If the sale is with- 
out guarantee, the amount 
is not so included in com- 
puting the limiting percent- 
ages. 


Benefits to National Banks 


Now, what are the new prospects for 
National banking associations? In the 
first place, it is generally conceded that 
there will be a higher net rate obtained 


from real estate loans than from short 
term commercial loans. To be sur, 
some of the advantages now apparent 
may be lost if there is too large an entry 
of national bank funds into this field, 
with a consequent lowering of the first 
mortgage interest rates, relative to com- 
mercial rates. 
In the second place, national bank 
will find themselves in a position to ren- 
der a more all ’round serv 
ice to local business by pm- 
viding both short term and 
mortgage credit. 

Then also, national banks 
will be able to buy and sel 
mortgage and may 
provide the bank’s customer 
with a safe and popular type 
of seeurity. Depending m 
the volume of this busines, 
from one half per cent to 
one per cent spread betwee 
the rate obtained and the 
rate offered will show a prof 
itable return to the bank » 
operating. Most banks wu 
their savings and checking 
depositors as “feeders” fo 
their trust, safekeeping an/ 
investment departments 
knowing that savings é 
positors will probably event 
ually become investors. Th 
bank prepared to offer th 
popular real estate mort 
gage bond type of security 

and to offer it with the readiness thi 
comes from making a profit on the trams 
action, will be a wise institution. 
There is no doubt that the invest 
will be guarded against bonds securt? 
only by blue prints and _ prospectusé 


issues 
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Probably one of the arguments that will 
be used by banks in selling bonds to 
depositors, will be that the bank can 
offer only bonds of the same type to 
which it is itself limited by law. 

What consequences may we expect to 
see? Beyond a doubt, national banks’ 
savings deposits will grow even more 
rapidly in proportion to total deposits 
than they have in the last few years. 

Varying with different sections of the 
country, time deposits in national banks, 
have been increasing, in general, at a 
rate often as high as three times the rate 
of demand deposits during a single year. 
They increased in the face of decreasing 


demand deposits.* The chief impetus Digging deep for facts 
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BONDS * SHORT TERM NOTES * ACCEPTANCES 


m and to growth of time deposits in national 

banks and, in fact, all federal reserve 
banks member banks, during the past few 
nd sél years, may be attributed to the prospect 
d may of greater earnings by reason of the 
stomers decreased cash reserve required against 
ar type such deposits. The present prospect of 


ling 0 increasing earnings on savings deposits 





usines, appears far greater. How much this 

cent to will stimulate the growth of time de- statement before him. advances. National banks must resist 
pet weel posits we can only conjecture. A well seeured loan is safe, but a poor- a force, growing out of competitive busi- 
nd the With many and steadily increasing ly seeured loan is probably more danger- ness and dependence on depositors, 
& prot: numbers of branches, national banks of- ous than a completely unsecured one. It which hardly applies to savings banks 
yank # fer convenience, perhaps the deciding is only human to be influenced by the and insurance companies in making 
nks use factor with savers, in a degree now un- magie of the word “collateral,” and the their loans. 

hecking obtainable by our savings banks. self justification in making, passively There is another very real banking 
rs” for carrying, or renewing a loan secured by danger in the expansion of loans on real 
ng and Some Dangers bond and mortgage on property of estate. Freezing of assets—depletion of 
‘tments, The changed law is not one to bring doubtful or declining value will be easier reserves. No doubt you all subscribe to 
gs de tnadulterated joy to a national bank for a commercial banker than for the the truism that a well secured loan is 
y event: executive. We hardly need touch on mortgage loan specialist. safe. Doubtless you will also agree that 
rs. Th the phase of competition in real estate Apparently under the new law, there a portfolio of well secured loans may 
ffer the loans which may result in some quarters is no check on the lender’s appraisal. mot be safe for a bank. Something ad- 
» mort from the very permission to make loans. The bank must merely be ready to justify ditional is required—liquidity, salability 
security A bank is, to put it badly, frequently its own estimation of the real estate or convertability—eall it what you will. 
oss thal tonfronted with the decision on whether value. In the face of this, imagine the ; ? 

e trans to make a questionable loan or lose a pressure which there will be to lend to Rediscount Paper Declines 


i 
investor 
secured 


substantial deposit account. In com- the limit, or on “friendly” appraisal, or When the federal reserve system elim- 
mercial circles, the size of a customer’s on specialized buildings, or on industries inated the onerous requirement of cash 

ce has blinded more than one banker to which the particular bank, or banks, reserves, it provided member banks with 
pec LUse® to signs of weakness in the financial in general, have already made excessive. an instantaneous secondary reserve in 
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There are 420,000 owners 


of American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company stock 


HE parent company of the Bell System is publicly 
owned and it is operated by a management spurred 
to constant improvement by the largest industrial research 


organization in the country. 


Vital facts that insure safety for A.T. & T. investors: 


Uninterrupted dividend record for 47 years. @ Earnings 
that provide an ample margin of safety above dividend re- 
quirements. @ A management recognized as far-sighted and 
conservative and yet progressive. @ An ownership averaging 
91.65% of the common stock of the associated telephone com- 
panies comprising the Bell System. @ A business that is an 
integral part of the growth of the country. @ A research and 
engineering staff that insures unceasing developments and im- 


provements in service. 


A. T. & T. stock can be bought in the open market to secure 
a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.’’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


Sd 


195 Broadway F 


*» NEW YORK 


ew 





the form of their holdings of invest- 
ments eligible for rediscount. The per- 
centage of loans and investments of na- 
tional banks available for rediscount at 
the federal reserve bank has declined 
materially in the past three years. Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., in an ad- 
dress last January, pointed out that on 
June 30, 1923 eligible paper in the port- 
folios of national banks was 37.05 per 
cent and on June 30, 1926, three years 
later, only 30.96 ‘Yper cent taking the 
country as a whole. 

For New York City, the drop in those 
three years, is even more pronounced, 
from 38.62 per cent to 30.32 per cent. 
Dr. Anderson stated that he did not be- 
lieve the figures alarming but he sug- 
gested that individual banks examine 
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their own figures with reference to the 
tendency. He continued: 


‘*The prudent banker gives daily 
consideration to his reserve position. 
It is not enough that his assets should 
be sound; it is also necessary that a 
high percentage of his assets should be 
liquid. He has constantly to consider 
two questions: (1) Whether he is able 
to meet all demand or short notice calls 
from his depositors for cash, and (2) 
whether he is prepared to expand loans 
to meet the legitimate needs of his 
borrowing customers. If he has made 
too many slow loans, even though 
they are good loans, or if he has tied 
up too large a portion of his funds in 
investments which, while good, are not 
readily marketable, he may find diffi- 
eulty in doing one or both of these 
things.’’ 


State, municipal, and many other 
bonds may be readily sold in time of 


financial stress. For that matter, almost 
any investment may be sold during 
depression, but the prices will be saeri- 
fice prices, jettison of cargo to save the 
ship—more particularly so if the issue 
is small or the debtor is little known. 


Dangers of Over-Expansion 


A balanced condition between produe- 
tion and consumption rests among other 
things, on the proper division of surplus 
wealth into various channels such as re- 
serve of consumers goods, long and short 
term production goods, and housing, 


ALAN G. WARNER 


Too great facility for mortgage loans 
may encourage over-building or prolong 
building expansion past the time when 
it is justified. Correction is inevitable, 
but, as with any excess, the longer con- 
tinued the pressure for maladjustment, 
the more devastating the return toward 
normaley or beyond it. 

Provided national banks exercise their 
newly conferred powers within the limits 
of well established economic principles, 
they will be able to render an increasing 
service to their customers. They must, 
however, keep always in mind, as they 
proceed, that the wise use of power 
brings success, but power abused creates 
a condition reacting unfavorably to him 
who unwisely used it and perhaps te 
all society. 


ANOTHER McFADDEN 
ACT BENEFIT 


Just as we go to press we have it 
formation that the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago has 
taken advantage of the McFadden At 
to make its affiliated state bank, a m& 
tional bank. In bringing this about, 4 
stock dividend will be declared which § 
estimated to have a value of $50,000,000. 

The capital stock of the Continental 
Trust & Savings Bank is $5,000,000, but 
it has total capital assets of nearly $18; 
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900,000. These will be turned over to 
the national bank and $10,000,000 of ad- 
ditional stock will be issued to its stock- 
holders. The remainder will be added in 
surplus. 

The Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank will then have a capital of 
$35,000,000 and more than $30,000,000 
of surplus and undivided profits. The 
present market value of shares is $700, 
and following the distribution of the new 
stock, it has been estimated that the new 
should sell at $500 a share. 


MAKING BANK SERVICE 
MORE REAL 


The Merchants Trust & Savings Bank 
of Cleveland is using a series of adver- 
tisements in local newspapers which are 


The Man at the Right: 
“Well, 1 certainly enjoyed 
my luncheon today.” 


The Man at the Left: 
“The food here is delicious 
isn't in?” 

But the Mao at the Right enjoyed 
his luncheon because a serious prob 
lem affecting his business had just 
been solved. He is the president of « 
new company which, after a year of 
substantial progress, faced several 
complicated problems. 

One of the officers of the Merchants 
Bank was familiar with the conditions 
affecting the business and = 
a new plan of financing and a change 
in sales policy that put an end to days 
of worry 

The Man at the Right described the 
Merchants Bank (a bank for all the 
family) in this fashion: “I never 
found a bank where I felt so much 
at home.” 


designed to attract attention and at the 
same time to make the various types of 
bank service extremely real and helpful. 
The one reproduced herewith has a 
checkerboard floor design drawn into the 
picture in such a way as to be the atten- 
tion getter. The conversation between 
the two men is what makes the service 
of the bank real. The name of the bank 
8 very much submerged by being in 
the same type as the story. 


AGRICULTURAL TEXAS 


(Continuéd from page 49) 
Primarily devoted to citrus culture, its 
main stay is in early garden truck and 
4s an indication of the extent of this in- 
dustry, it need only be stated that while 
the shipments out of the valley in 1919 
Were 1,207 carloads, there were shipped 
m the year ending April 30, 1926, over 


711 Van Nuys Bldg. 
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Underwriters and Distributors 


of California Tax Free Bonds 


Road District Improvement Bonds. 


1925 A&I Act District Improvement 


Bonds. 


1915 Act Improvement District Bonds. 


1911 Act Assessment Improvement Bonds. 


Se 


HESE bonds yield from 5% to 614%; are free from 

California personal property taxes; all Federal In- 
come taxes (normal and surtaxes) and all California In- 
heritance taxes if held outside the state of California. 


Issues range from $50,000 to $1,000,000.00. Princi- 
pal and interest collected with general taxes by the 
treasurer of issuing municipality. 


These bonds are conservative investments for banks, 


Trust Companies, 


Insurance Companies, Fraternal 


organizations, estates and individual investors. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


16,000 carloads and these figures were 
exceeded for the season of 1927. 

Prior to 1918 it is estimated there 
were in the valley 700,000 citrus trees. 
Ineluding 1926, there were planted in 
the years following 1918 a total of 4,697,- 
172 trees, representing an acreage of 
60,000 in oranges and grapefruit equal- 
ing in quality those produced anywhere 
in the country and exceeding the best 
of some sections. 

In addition, there are great tracts 
above the irrigated districts which are 
supplied with undersoil water reached 
by wells and lifted by individual pump- 
ing plants. Several of these sections, 
notably about Falfurrias, have demon- 
strated the possibility of profitable cul- 
tivation of citrus fruits, berries and 


perishables with the individual plant, 
and a fine development is following. 

Texas is an Empire. Build a wall 
about the state and its people could exist 
without the products from any other 
state. Coffee and sugar are the excep- 
tions. These could be produced in time. 
Its agriculture, its wonderful natural re- 
sources in oil, sulphur, coal, iron, stone, 
graphite, mica, marble, granite, silver, 
quicksilver and other minerals; its varied 
climate and topography—plains, valleys 
and mountains; its forest and seacoast, 
all combine to make a principality that 
kas few equals and which could easily 
support in affluence ten times its six 
million people, while its transportation 
lines provide a reliable method of com- 
munication. 
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DANKER 41 FARMER 


ie is because farming has so many special requirements not 
found in other lines of business that this department is pub- 


lished each month. 


This is the only department of its kind 
supplied to the bankers of America. 


If you have any questions of 


general interest on banker-farmer relations, they will be answered 


in this department. 


FINANCING EGG MARKETING 


How it is done in California where the poultry owners in 
the largest egg center of the country have devel- 
oped a successful cooperative organization 


HE Poultry Producers of Central 
California, the largest exclusive 
cooperative egg marketing association 
in the world, was incorporated in 1916. 
It came as an aftermath of several un- 
successful attempts at cooperative egg 
marketing. Poor management and lack 
of adequate financing are the main rea- 
sons for the failure of the small, loosely- 
formed early organizations. 

A nominal capital was paid in when 
the association began to function. The 
marketing contract provided for a one 
cent per dozen deduction on all eggs 
marketed for the purpose of creating 
additional capital. These capital de- 
ductions continued until the paid-up 
capital reached $250,000. 


How Credit Was Developed 

This association was fortunate in the 
beginning by reason of having a board 
of directors made 
up of good busi- 
ness men and a 
manager who was 
well versed in the 


A bird’s-eye 
view of part of the 
Petaluma district 
which produces 
more eggs than 


fundamental prin- 
ciples of business. 
It did not adopt 
a policy of artifi- 
cially stimulating 
market values and 
did not speculate. 

For these rea- 
sons, it established 
itself in the eon- 
fidence of banks 
with which it did 
With a 
paid-up capital of 
$250,000, the as- 
sociation was able 
to borrow three 
quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars dur- 
ing the year 1921. 


60 


business. 


any other center 
in America. Co- 
operative market- 
ing has made the 
business _profit- 
able. 


A portion of this amount was _ bor- 
rowed on warehouse receipts and bills 
of lading, but $300,000 was seeured on 
the association’s promissory notes— 
open credit. 


Seeing the need of inereasing the 
capital to take eare of expanding the 
association, the capital was inereased to 
$400,000 in 1923 and again increased to 
$500,000 in 1925. 


In 1923 the association was reorganized 
on a non-stock basis, substituting a re- 
volving fund for eapital stock in the 
amount of $400,000, which was the 
amount of the paid-up capital at that 
time. This revolving fund is known as 
the “advanee fund.” The new market- 
ing agreement, which was signed by 
members at that time, was a ten-year 
contract and is still effective. The con- 
tract provided that the one cent per 


dozen deduction should be continuous in 
operation and that the oldest outstand- 
ing advance fund certificates (which are 
in legal effect, promissory notes of the 
association) shall be retired in numerical 
order after the advance fund reaches 
the total sum of $400,000. 

Based on the volume of eggs at this 
time, approximately $250,000 new eapi- 
tal is created each year and outstanding 
advance fund certificates for this amount 
are retired annually, which results in 
the entire capital revolving every two 
years. These certificates bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent and do not 
carry any voting privilege. The voting 
privilege is confined to members, eaci 
member having one vote by virtue of 
his membership and one additional vote 
for each 1,000 dozen eggs delivered to 
the association during the year preced- 
ing the voting. 


Reserves Built 

Up Yearly 

The association 
has always fol- 
lowed the poliey 
of building up 
commercial re 
serves. Althongi 
it pays its mem- 
bers for eggs 
weekly, yet eggs 
shipped to other 
markets or placed 
in storage are 
usually carried 08 
the books at 4 
conservative 
value so that the 
end of each year 
usually finds the 
association in poe 
of some- 


All Petalu- 
ma _ chickens 
are white. 
This special 
egg - laying 
variety has 
enabled pro- 
ducers to se- 
cure heavy 
egg-yields. 
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thing over a quar 
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Power Farming Holds 
the Key to Farm Profit 


= 4 poy Gea -CORDING to the U. S. Department of 
—_ ai. agate Agriculture there is more primary power 

# consumed in farming than in any other in- 

AD dustry except transportation. Manufacturing 

uses only one-half as much. It is an impressive total, yet 

the more astounding fact is that by far the greater part 

of this total is still provided by human muscle, animal 

muscle, the pressure of the wind, and the weight of falling 


water, the ancient methods that prevailed in the days 
of the Pharaohs. 


a It is not so in any of the other industries. All have mechanized 
ae ts themselves and have grown vastly more efficient. Agriculture alone 
nk lags behind. Today, notwithstanding the general acceptance of the 
pen oe * the man who mechanical power farming idea, the antiquated methods persist in 
f the k h many sections through pure weight of habit and inertia. 
erieal seeks to stem the Even in the banner state of lowa there are today but 30,000 
aches tractors—that is, mechanical power for but 14 per cent of the farms. 

advan ce of power Contrast with that the well-known fact that all of Iowa's farm popula- 
t this : : tion might ride simultaneously in its own automobiles. Pleasure cars 
eapi- fa rmin ag m 1 a h t are owned on 193,000 Iowa farms, or 91 per cent of the total. Such has 
nding been the urge of human desire. Such on the other hand is the 
nount better take a br oom reluctance always displayed toward investment in necessary equip 


Its in to t h e seashor e@ _‘ ment—even the highly productive, profit-creating necessity which will 


y two enable the purchase of more of the trimmings of life. 


terest an d swee p b ack Promote efficient farming in your community. Lend the weight 
om 5 : “ ¥ of your judgment and your advice, backed by your financial aid, to 
voting the incomin g tide. the farmers and to the farm equipment dealers who serve them. 
Support a farm program to the end that antiquated tools and methods 
ue of on the farms be replaced by modern, bigger-scale, labor-saving, 


po cost-reducing tractors and equipment. 
red to 
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Prospered 
an 
Grown 
on 
Service 
Alone ~ 


Resources More Than $45,000,000.00 


Open ’til Midnight Daily 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


West Phila. Office 
52nd and Market Sts. 


Front Street Office 
Front and Market Sts. 


Germantown Office 
5708 Germantown Ave. 


Frankford Office 
Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 


THE BANK THAT GAVE PHILADELPHIA 
DAY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE 


“A clerk’s coat and an envelope 


both are first impressions.” — 
PETER HECO 


dollars belonging to its members. This 
money is distributed to the members in 
the form of a deferred payment at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

The conservative policies that have 
been followed by the association have 
established for it a firm credit position 
so that now the association borrows all 
of its requirements on open notes. 

The Poultry Producers of Central 
California owns and operates eight pack- 
ing plants. It is operating a feed de- 
partment which is being separately 
financed by a separate revolving fund 


Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


known as the “feed finance fund.” These 
certificates also bear 6 per cent interest 
and this fund has been and is being 
created by (1) voluntary subscriptions, 
(2) certificates issued in exchange for 
property purchased for the feed depart- 
ment, and (3) patronage dividends, or 
over-charges for feed. 


Feed Handling Now Added 
The feed finance fund revolves when 
it reaches a total of $250,000, but the 
board of directors may increase this 
fund to the total sum of $500,000 at any 


time. One central mill is now being 
operated and another is in process of 
construction. 

The present membership is 2,675 mem. 
bers, owning approximately 3,200,099 
hens. 

During 1926 the association op. 
menced to market the poultry of its 
members. Both the feed and _ povltry 
departments are new and all of the early 
activities stated concerning the associa. 
tion refer to an egg marketing associa. 
tion only. 

The present manager of the assoeia- 
tion is John Lawler, who has filled the 
position since 1923, having served for 
two years previous to that time as As. 
sitant Manager. Mr. Lawler’s previous 
business experience was limited largely 
to banking, having been a bank eashier 
in the principal poultry and egg produe- 
ing district of this state for fifteen years, 

The underlying purpose of the Poul- 
try Producers of Central California is 
to protect and promote the business of 
producing eggs and poultry. In a few 
words, the association is the egg pr- 
ducer’s insurance policy, guaranteeing 
him against exploitations and insuring 
for him a price for his eggs in line with 
general conditions of supply and de 
mand. The manager says: 

“We think we are accomplishing this 
purpose, first, by protecting the inter- 
ests of the egg consumers, by delivering 
to them a quality product; second, bya 
more direct distribution, cutting out 
eross hauls and back hauls; third, by a 
better distribution—taking the surplus 
from one locality and placing it in some 
other locality where a more satisfactory 
demand exists; and fourth, by a careful 
study of economic conditions and legis- 
lation, which enables us to use our com- 
bined force and voice to regulate condi- 
tions which are wrong and initiate help- 
ful measures.” 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
STATEMENT 


A simple plan was used by the Plain- 
field Trust Co. of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
in the celebration of its 25th anniver- 
sary. The bank statement was printed 
with a silver border on every page and 
the words “Silver Anniversary” were 
printed in silver on the front cover. This 
made a very attractive piece of printed 
matter. 


Farm Revenues Decreasing 


As a result of a recent survey made 
by the Bureau of Agriculture Eee 
nomies of the Department of Commeree 
it is apparent that the farmer’s income 
is shrinking _ seriously. Aggregate 
revenues from agriculture in 1926 and 
1927 declined 20 per cent. The average 
net income of farms operated in the 
fiseal year shrank to $853 contrasted 
with $922 in the preceding fiscal year. 
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Investment Bankers of America 
returned from a notable convention held 
in Seattle the last week in September. 

The convention committee made ample 
plans for a pleasant trip both going and 
coming with the kind of entertainment 
and sport that enables investment men 
to renew old acquaintances and to bene- 
fit from contact with fellow members. 
The wonderful Canadian seenery coupled 
with the inspiring situation of the con- 
vention city, Seattle, renewed the am- 
bition of every delegate and enabled each 
one to get the utmost Df the splendid 
program. 

As is customary, reports were given 
by the chairmen of the 17 regional groups 
of members and discussions following 
these reports gave those present a birds- 
eye view of investment conditions 
throughout our country. 

So carefully organized is this associa- 
tion that the reports of the various com- 
mittees made it almost impossible to 
omit any important item that deserved 
consideration by the delegates. These 
committee reports, as usual, were not only 
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HENRY REED HAYES 


New President of The Investment 
Bankers Association of America 


valuable reviews of the various phases 
of investment banking, but contained 
many practical suggestions based upon 


practical thinking than the others. 

It is believed that this step forward 
is one of the most important taken by 
the association in recent years. This 
committee has the job of looking to the 
internal operation of security houses, a 
feature which has been given too little 
consideration at preceding conventions. 

In addition to the committee reports 
and diseussions that followed them, there 
were several interesting addresses. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following list of officers which was 
duly elected: 

PRESIDENT: 

Henry R. Hayes, Stone & Webster and 

Blodget, Ine., New York City. 
VICE PRESIDENTS: 

Arthur H. Gilbert, Spencer Trask & 

Co., Chieago. Hugh W. Grove, First 

Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee. 

Jerome J. Hanauer, Kuhn, Loeb & 


“Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 
miles from the shore.’”’— 

PETER HECO 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
Chairman President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 





Statement Envelopes “The devotee of cut prices visits 


Heco Envelope Company often the tomb of the Profits.”— 
Chicago PETER HECO 


Co., New York City. George Whitney, Trust Company, Cincinnati. Dietrich 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York City. Schmitz, National Bank of Commeree, 
Rollin A. Wilbur, Herrick Company, Seattle. 
Cleveland. (Terms Expiring 1930) 
SECRETARY: Trowbridge Callaway, Callaway, Fish 
Alden H. Little,.105 South LaSalle © Co, New York City. William H. 
Street, Chicago. Eddy, Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, New York City. Clarkson 
TREASURER: Potter, Hayden, Stone & Co., New 
‘ae eed York City. John J. English, William 
Savings Bank, Chicago. R. Compton Company, Chicago. 
GOVERNORS: Charles F. Glore, Marshall Field, 
(Terms Expiring 1928) Glore, Ward & Co., Chicago. Charles 
Gustave M. Mosler, Brighton Bank & D. Dickey, Brown Brothers & Co., 


Frank M. Gordon, First Trust and 


Philadelphia. Sidney S. Small, Har. 
ris, Small & Co., Detroit. Harry H, 
Bemis, Curtis & Sanger, Boston. Rob. 
ert E. Hunter, Hunter, Dulin & Co, 
Los Angeles. Bernard W. Ford, Bond 
& Goodwin & Tucker, Ine., San Fran. 
cisco. 


F. P. Fiske, formerly assistant vice 
president, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Co. of New York, 
and Karl Weisheit has been appointed 
manager of the foreign division, F, P. 
Shepard, manager of the industrial divi- 
sion, J. N. Land, manager of the public 
utility division, and Raleigh Rife, econ- 
omist of the company. 


THE MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 14) 
industrial life in congested centers. 
New developments, such as the “talk- 
ing movies,’ colored movies, and the 
prospects for adding “depth” to motion 
pictures—the stereoscopic effect—should 
still further enhance their interest and 
utility. The possibilities of the motion 
picture in education have long been 
realized by forward-looking people. 
There are vast uncharted opportunities 
ahead for the expansion of motion pie- 
tures into industrial, governmental, 
religious, and health work. 


The Probable Future 

It is impossible now to even think of 
the “saturation point” for motion pie- 
tures. To draw a line on “a picture 4 
day” would be, to say the least, meaning- 
less. With health, education, govern- 
ment, recreation, religion, and entertain- 
ment, all making their appeals and ren- 
dering their services through _ this 
medium, it ean hardly fail to become 4s 
universal an experience as reading from 
the printed page. It does not seem ex- 
travagant to prophesy that the motion 
picture will come to be regarded almost 
as necessary as the food which the people 
eat and the clothes they wear. 

The motion picture industry _ has 
passed through its experimental period. 
There has been no perceptible slowing 
down in its money-making possibilities, 
but the decade since 1914 (the advent of 
big feature programs) has seen this 
industry take giant form, and shape it- 
self along accepted lines of business or 
ganization. Production has been sys 
tematized during this period until the 
making of a picture today in one of the 
great studios is an impressive examp! 
of industrial efficiency. 

Accounting and other control deviees 
have been worked out to meet situations 
that were absolutely unique to this 
industry. The budget system for cost 
control in film manufacture has provel 
now to be as dependable a system of 
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forecasting as one finds in many other 
industries. 


Sales in Advance 


The average man may have been led 
to believe that pictures of even the large 
companies are produced on a “hit-or- 
miss’ basis; that a certain amount of 
money is spent in the mere hope that it 
will come back when the film is released. 
On the contrary, important and expensive 
films are sold in advance at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Many of these pictures are even con- 
tracted for before production starts on 
them, so the company actually knows 
fairly well what its return is going to be 
before the filming gets under way. This 
being the situation, there is constant pro- 
gress toward cost control, and budgets 
become increasingly significant. The 
money plans for a picture not only pre- 
seribe its maximum cost allowances, but 
they reflect a conservative estimate of 
its minimum net earning capacity. 

The need for better inventory methods, 
balance sheet standards, and for con- 
tract forms which would prove equitable 
in both directions, long constituted 
serious problems in this industry. But 
recently these have been ironed out in 
an effective way. 

One noticeably strong feature of mo- 
tion picture inventory policy is that the 
entire value of the films which a com- 
pany owns is written off its books with- 
in twenty-four months of their first re 
lease. Approximately 80 per cent of 
this is charged off during the first year, 
regardless of what has been earned or 
the prospects for continued revenue. 
When it happens that a film has a long 
earning life, or proves to have re-run 
value later on, the entire earnings beyond 
the first two years, aside from distribu- 
tion costs, are thus seen to be pure 
profit. 

In one recent ease a film with a sue- 
cessful record five years ago, which was 
brought out and re-run to the new gener- 
ation of theatre-goers, netted more than 
$1,000,000 to its owners. And note that 
this film had been earried on the books 
of the company for several years at a 
nominal asset of but $1. 


Now a Year-Round Industry 


Scientific management and modern 
research methods have produced strik- 
ing results also on the exhibition side of 
the motion picture industry. One illus- 
tration is concerned with that natural 
seasonal handicap—the falling off of 
patronage during the hot months of mid- 
‘immer. To overcome this, the de luxe 
houses installed refrigeration plants, and 
advertised themselves as “the coolest spot 
in town.” 

This policy completely reversed the 
Situation in some cities, and gives prom- 
of becoming generally successful. 
Attendance charts for the above places 
tow show an actual bulge in July and 
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August. 


Moreover, cooling systems have 
been devised which are financially avail- 
able to the small houses, down to 300-500 
seating capacity, and in many eases are 
being installed by them. 


Securities of the Industry Are Popular 

The bankers of the country have given 
ample testimony within recent years to 
their belief in the present soundness of 
this industry. Whereas formerly, the 
business was compelled to depend al- 
most entirely upon its own resources 
and financial ingenuity, the leading com- 
panies are all able now to obtain both 
commercial and long-term eredits on 
customary trade terms. Numerous large 
financial undertakings in the motion piec- 
ture industry have been consummated 
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Population Increase, 1900 to 1925. . 


Serving the Southwest 


WELVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN of the country’s 
concerns have found at Dallas ideal facil- 
or serving. the Southwest. 
established and are now maintaining at Dallas branch 
factories, distributing branches or sales offices, serving 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico. 
Dallas is located near the geographic center of the Southwest, 
with population and wealth highly concentrated within a radius of 
1 Transportation facilities, tavorable 
freight rates, highly — package car and express service, low 
power and fuel costs, an adequate supply of American-born labor — 
these are some of the factors that have contributed to the remarkable 
growth of Dallas, leading distributing, manufacturing and financial 


They have 


Study the following analysis of the growth of the Southwest 
during the last twenty-five years as compared with the United States 
These basic facts explain why the great concerns of the 
country are watching the Southwest with keen intefest, realizing 
that it offers greater possibilities for future commercial and industrial 
growth than any other section of the United States. 


{ The Southwest, 78% 
“** (United States, 52% 


Increase in True Value of all Property { The Southwest, 336% 


‘United States, 262% 


{ The Southwest, 1905%% 
(United States, 541% 


Increase in Capital Invested in Manu- {| The Southwest, 1351% 
bt vesnshedndeetwel (United States, 


397% 


Increase in Value of Mineral Produc- {| The Southwest, 7333% 
-.«.... (United States, 


396% 


{ The Southwest, 70% 
* | United States, 29% 





DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DALLAS 





by financial houses of high standing. 
Approximately $200,000,000 in motion 
pieture securities have been financed 
through Wall and LaSalle Streets in the 
last 24 months. 

The motion picture industry has be- 
come the beneficiary in recent years of 
added confidence from many different 
directions. Loeal bankers in all parts 
otf the country have come to see that 
theatre construction on the present large- 
seale and of the present type is not only 
good for employment but good for land 
values in any section of the city. Sim- 
ilarly, they have observed that the loca- 
tion of a de luxe theatre in almost any 
type of community tends to draw high- 
class trade and very definitely improves 
business conditions there. 

















NEW REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
UNION TRUST, DETROIT 


Vice president Charles H. Adams, in 
charge of the bond department of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit an- 

nounces the affilia- 
tion of Herbert E. 
Johnson of Kalama- 
Tr zoo as a special rep- 

id resentative. 
ez Mr. Johnson comes 
gt” to his new duties for- 
tified by more than 
twenty years’ expe- 
rience in banking. This ineludes both 
state and national bank examiner work. 
As a national examiner, he included the 
upper and lower peninsulas in his terri- 
tory, as well as the cities of De- 
troit and Milwaukee. About the time of 
the breaking out of the great war, he 
assumed the presidency of the Kalama- 
zoo City Savings Bank and occupied that 

position until recently. 

Mr. Johnson is well-known in Michi- 
gan banking circles, having for many 
years taken an active part in the affairs 
of the Michigan Bankers Association. 
He served two terms as a member of the 
council of administration and on various 
important committees. Likewise, he was 
active in the Bankers Club of South- 
western Michigan, which subsequently 
became group eight of the Michigan 
Bankers Association. He served as one 
of the presidents of the club. 


Charles H. Adams 


IMPORTANT PACIFIC COAST 
BANK CONSOLIDATION 


The consolidation of the Pacifie-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank with the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, be- 
came effective at the close of banking 
business, September 1. The name of the 
consolidated institution, as finally ap- 
proved by Comptroller of the Currency 
McIntosh, is Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

The agreement for the consolidation 
provided for a consolidated national 
bank, uniting the activities of the state 
and national banks, under one charter, 
with a eapital of $12,250,000, surplus 
$8,000,000 and undivided profits of not 


66 





less than $7,750,000. 

Henry M. Robinson heads the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, and J. M. Elliott, dean of bankers 
in the west, who has served with the 
Los Angeles-First National for more 
than 45 consecutive years, is chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Robinson heads the First 
Securities Company, which will continue 
to be owned by the shareholders of the 
bank, and its assets inereased to a total 
net value of approximately $6,000,000. 
This means that the combined book value 
per share of the bank stock and the First 
Seeurities is $34,000,000 for 490,000 
shares of new $25 par outstanding. 

The consolidated banking association, 
with the approval of the comptroller, 
had at first sought to use the name First 
National-Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company. The First National banks in 
the communities ~where the consolidated 
bank has branch banks, opposed this 
name with protests and _ litigation. 
Amicable conference between all of the 
parties concerned resulted in the selee- 
tion of the name Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank and upon 
this agreement, the court cases were dis- 
missed and the comptroller approved 
the latter name. 

The only point in controversy at all 
times had been as to what would consti- 
tute a proper title for the consolidated 
association that would best avoid con- 
fusion, and at the same time protect the 
rights of all parties interested. 

The outstanding court action was that 
brought in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, seeking to enjoin the 
comptroller of the currency from author- 
izing the use of the name “First National- 
Consolidated Bank & Trust Company.” 
In making his decision, Chief Justice 
MeCoy cited the many statutes enacted 
by congress since the beginning of the 
nation, giving the comptroller of the cur- 
rency authority to pass on the organiza- 
tion, consolidation and naming of na- 
tional banks. He said it was plain that 
the courts have no right to interfere in 
a purely administrative matter. 


also 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 
LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION | 


The financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

K. Dorothy Ferguson, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, California, chairman; 
Ethel L. Baxter, American Bankers As- 
sociation, New York City, vice-chairman ; 
Emma Boyer, Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, secretary. 


ARTHUR L. MOLER 
ADVANCES 


Mr. Arthur L. Moler, assistant credit 
manager of The Union Trust Co., Cleve. 
land, has been made assistant vice presi- 
dent of the company. 
Mr. Moller was edu- 
2ated at Ohio Univer- 
sity and New York 
University. He is a 
certified public ae- 
countant in Ohio and 
a member of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Cost Accountants. Last year he served 
as president of the Cleveland chapter of 
the Robert Morris Associates. 


A. L. Moler 


VETERAN BANKER PASSES 


Lewis E. Van Ausdol, vice president, 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Con- 
pany of Cincinnati, died August 15 at 
his apartment in the Hotel Alms, wher 
he had been living for some time. 

In length of continuous service, Mr. 
Van Ausdol had few peers in the bank- 
ing profession. Beginning September 
1870, Mr. Van Ausdol had been con- 
tinuously in the service of the Third 
National Bank and its successors, the 
Fifth-Third National Bank and the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., for 57 
years. 


NEILL A. Me MILLAN 
DIES SUDDENLY 


The recent death of Neill A. McMillan, 
chairman of the board of the First Ne 
tional Bank in St. Louis, removes one of 
the country’s outstanding bankers. 

Mr. MeMillan suceumbed from a stroke 
of apoplexy in a sanitarium near Bos 
ton, as he was preparing to terminate his 
convalescence from a general breakdow! 
and return to St. Louis. He had beet 
in the sanitarium about six weeks. 

Mr. MeMillan’s age was a mystery: 
He was born in Coosa County, Ala., bit 
his friends do not know, nor do hi 
published biographies reveal in whit 
year. 


In 1887, however, he organized th 
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National Exchange Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, where he served for some time as 
eashier. He came to St. Louis in 1897 
as treasurer of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. Subsequently he was elected pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany and later when that institution be- 
came part of the merged First National 
he became chairman of the board. 





DON A. MULLEN JOINS 
PRINCE & WHITELY 


Don A. Mullen, formerly with Horn- 
blower & Weeks, has become associated 
with Prince & Whitely at their main 
office, 25 Broad Street, New York. Mr. 
Mullen was formerly secretary of the 
dearing house section of the American 
Bankers Association. 
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oa Mr. Mullen is widely known in bank- 

et ing cireles, having started his banking 
career in Pittsburgh, 23 years ago, 
where, prior to his connection with the 
American Bankers Association, he was 
associated with the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of that city. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY BOARD 

li ELECTS BANKER 

er of At the last meeting of the Chicago 
public library board, Andrew J. Kolar, 
vice president of the Drexel State Bank 
of Chieago, was elected president of the 

SES board. 

dent, Mr. Kolar has been a member of the 

Com- library board for several years and has 
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ate his Vice President, Drexel State Bank, 

kdown Chicago 

1 ; 

. ye been one of those most actively interested 

im mextending the facilities of the library 

a. bat by the establishment of new branches 

jo his throughout the city. 

what There are now 45 branches of the 
| Publie library established in Chicago. 
od th In 1926 more than 15 million volumes 





Were loaned to the reading public and 
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Mr. Kolar says that there is an increas- 
ing demand for works on aviation in 
particular. Following Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s Paris flight there were requests 
daily for books on experiences of avia- 
tors and stories of their flights. 

Mr. Kolar is one of the most widely 
known bankers in the Chicago and Cook 
County Bankers Association. He has 
grown up with the Drexel State Bank 
which is one of the oldest banks in Chi- 
cago—founded in 1888 when Hyde Park 
was a village. 


The board of directors of the First 
National Bank at Bridgeport, Illinois, 
elected J. D. Madding president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of R. 
O. Buchanan. Clay Seed was elected 
vice president to take the place of Mr. 
Madding. 
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Unlike an individual whose 
service value diminishes 
with age ... an institution 
gains power with experi- 
ence. The Chemical offers 
you an up-to-date Banking 
service that is 103 years old 
in experience. 


THE 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 







































R. L. Cutler, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Houston Banking Co. ot 
Blandinville, Ill. 


HONOR OLDEST EMPLOYE 


All of the officers and employes of the 
three offices of the First National Bank 
of Jersey City, N. J., gathered together 
recently to honor Charles E. Evarts, 
oldest employe of that institution, who 
eame to work for the bank 50 years ago. 

Kelley Graham, president, congrat- 
ulated Evarts upon his unusual record, 
expressed the bank’s appreciation of his 
loyal service and presented him a gold 
watch, for the bank. Evarts has been a 
resident of Jersey City all of his life. 
His first job with the bank was as book- 
keeper and he since has held, in turn, 
the positions of receiving teller, paying 
teller and head teller. 
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Write Staples & Staples, Inc., 
10 South 10th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., for samples, prices 
and full facts. 
obligation. 


There is no 
You will not be 
visited by a salesman. 


Items for 
Collection 


which you forward to The 
Midland Bank will be 
handled with the prompt- 
ness and efficiency which 
you have a right to expect. 





Fourth Federal Reserve 
District transactions are 
a specialty with this bank. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $28,000,000.0: 














PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
Attorneys and bankers having 
atent inventions are in- 


best services. — 
clients who wish to 4 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IME was when the mere increase of 

financial advertising was the main 

object of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

Later, when this aim was pretty well 
accomplished, the inerease of bank busi- 
ness through advertising became the pri- 
mary objective. 

Today, the association’s goal is avowed- 
ly more advanced than either of those 
former ones—and more diffieult than 
either. It is the definite increase of 
bank profits, through adequate but eco- 
nomical advertising in the first place and 
efficiently coordinated personal contact 
with customer and prospect in the 
second. 

The fact that advertising is only a 
means and never an end in itself is well 
recognized. The fact that the job of 
bank development has only begun with 
the opening of a new customer relation 
bulks large in the association’s conscious- 
ness. And, along with it, is emphasized 
a final fact of even greater importance. 
Where the merchandiser can include his 
advertising and promotional appropria- 
tions in his selling prices, the banker ean 
find them only in his net profits and un- 
less the business extension department 
can convince itself that it is increasing 
profits, it is time to take soundings. 

This is the attitude which the 12th an- 
nual convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association summed up in its Key- 
note of: “Getting, keeping and develop- 
ing profitable business.” 








A better meeting place for keeping 
delegates close together, whether at work 
or at play, could hardly have been found 
than West Baden Springs, Indiana, and 
only the weather man, who was supposed 
to know that September 12 to 15 is 
autumn, not midsummer, caused any dis- 
satisfaction with arrangements. 

These included, besides an unusually 
strong discussion program, a golf tourna- 
ment, a bridge tournament, a baseball 
game between delegates and guests, 
horseback rides, plain and fancy swim- 
ming, prize horse shoe pitching, danc- 
ing, and a really remarkable vaudeville 
evening supplied by F. A. A. talent ex- 
clusively. 

F. W. Ellsworth, vice president of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Orleans presided at the annual banquet 
and Dean Stephen I. Miller as speaker 
of the evening made a scholarly and 
significant address on “Trend of the 
times—consolidation of big business.” 


Political maneuvers were conspicuous 
for their absence since the serious work 
of widening as well as deepening the 
value of the association and of increasing 
its membership to include at least ten 





| F. A. A. STRESSES PROFIT INCREASE 


Clinton Berry of Union Trust Company, Detroit 
Elected President at Twelfth Annual Convention 


per cent of the nation’s banks and %. 
curity houses makes an F. A. A, office 
anything but a gaudy sinecure. 

The choice of Clinton Berry, yieg 
president of the Union Trust Co, of 
Detroit for president reflected _ this 
earnestness of attitude, as did the selee. 





CLINTON F. BERRY 


New President of Financial Advertisers 
Association 


tions for other offices and directorships 

They follow: 

PRESIDENT 
Clinton F. Berry, Union Trust Com 
pany, Detroit. " 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
C. H. Wetterau, American Nation 
Bank, Nashville. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
Chicago. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, Sa 
Francisco. 

TREASURER 
FE. A. Hintz, Peoples Trust & Saving 
Bank, Chicago. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of Canada 
Montreal, Quebec. 
W. E. Brockman, Minnesota Loan é 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Min. 
A. M. DeBebian, Equitable Trus 
Company, New York City. 
Frank Fuchs, First National Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dale Graham, Mississippi 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. H. Handerson, Union Trust Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robert J. Izant, Central 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust Co 


Valles 


Nation® 
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pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Kitchell, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago, III. 

§, A. Linnekin, Central National Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

H. A. Lyon, First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1879 


Complete Banking 


p. C. H. MeMahon, First National Bank, 

a Detroit, Michigan. ome 4 

“ Robert D. Mathias, Depositors State acl 1t1es 

. of Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

ae A. Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust P 

sf Company of Philadelphia. for Transacting Correspondent 


Marjorie E. Schoeffel, Plainfield 

Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 

Fred M. Staker, Commerce Trust 

Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
REPRESENTATIVES ON NATION- 
AL COMMISSION, International Ad- 
yertisers Association 

Guy Cooke, First National Bank, Chi- 


C. H. Handerson, Union Trust *Com- 


Business 


As your Chicago correspondent, this institu- 
tion places at your disposal its regular banking 
service, together with the facilities of its other 
departments— Investment, Credit, Trust, Real 
Estate Loans and Foreign Banking. This well- 


rounded financial service is of decided advan- 
tage to Banks, Trust Companies and Individuals 
when transacting out-of-town business. 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. H. Kittredge, Hornblower & Weeks, 
‘Boston, Mass. 

Space permits only the quotation of 
Keynote passages from addresses and 
papers, practically everyone of which 
bankers will want to read and digest 
fully when published, as they will be, in 
the Year Book of the Financial Adver- 
tigers Association. 


The New State Bank Building—now being 
erected at La Salle and Monroe Streets—will 
provide increased facilities for our customers. 


Leroy H. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. HauGAN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


State Bank - 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Henry A. Haucan 
— Improving Mailing Lists Chairman Board of Directors 
In speaking on the subject “Building 
Business in Towns Five Thousand to 
Ten Thousand,” C. W. Bailey, president, 
; First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 
ships | said: “Our advertising, which is made 
up very largely of the use of the mails, 
is much more effective because it is ac- 
Cou- § curate in its directness. Our lists have 
been carefully chosen and each one made 
up with a particular purpose in mind. 
ational Each name has been selected for the list 
in which it appears as a result of our 
knowledge of the affairs of that partien- 

& Co, lar person.” 
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New Business Department Must Not 
Be An Orphan 


In speaking on the subject “Decreased 
Balances and the New Business Depart- 
ment”, Leopold Chambliss, assistant 
seeretary-treasurer, Fidelity Union Trust 
Co., Newark, N. J., said: “First: it may 
be taken as axiomatic that ‘New Busi- 
‘anads, # ness’ need not necessarily mean business 

from new customers, but may mean in- 
oan é@ ereased business or more profitable 
Minn. business. 


CaPiITAL, SurPLusS AND UnNpivipep Prorits Over $13,000,000 

















‘Some men would use carrier 

pigeons to save the post, were 

they sure of their return.’’— 
PETER HECO 


Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 





small banks, it is less hard to make a_ people are, in every case, the hospitable 
customer feel that he is a part and par- ones. The same holds true with banks.” 
cel of the bank’s family of depositors 
Tras “Second: The new business depart- than’ in the large bank, where, it eww : ; ‘ 

ment cannot be maintained as an Orphan a me there must be a continual fight to : = epee Me ms ee ” Ps 
Bask § Annie, but must, become an integral part fee a customer from the feeling that he zing a Bank for New Business”, Edwin 
: is simply a cog in the machine, and that P. Lamphier, Jr. manager business ex- 


Organizing New Business Work 


of the general banking organization.” 


Valles perhaps it is little the bank eares whether tension department, The Commercial 
¥ Advantages of Small Banks he remains a customer or not. Can it Trust Co., New Britain, Conn., said: “A 
t Com In speaking on the subject: “Building be denied that sentiment and hospitality direct, positive selling plan is the first 


usiness in Towns Ten to Twenty-Five play a most important part in our busi- requisite for obtaining results in busi- 
‘ation! § = Thousand”, F. B. Russell, cashier, Farm- ness life today’ Few of us buy our ness extension work. A complete bank 

‘ts National Bank, Ashtabula, Ohio, goods in the cheapest markets. We buy sales plan is produced only by a combi- 
st Cot Said: “In small cities, and consequently our goods of the people we like and these (Continued on page 78) 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


A Consolidation of 


The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 


SERVING the principal cities of 
the southern half of California. 


A 24-hour transit service is so 
organized as to make funds avail- 
able much quicker than even under 
the Federal Reserve schedule. 


Banks and bankers are invited to 
direct their Southern California 
business to us. 


Capital Profits 


$12,250,000 


Surplus 
$8,000,000 





A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London, 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


$7,750,000 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


A life insurance trust department 
claimed to be the first of its kind in the 
United States, has been organized by the 
Fquitable Trust Co. of New York. 

The new department will be under the 
direction of Edward M. MeMahon gs 
insurance trust officer, Mr. McMahon 








EDWARD M. McMAHON 


Insurance Trust Officer, Equitable 
Trust Co., New York 





will be surrounded by an organization 
ot experts in their respective fields » 
that the department will function to its 
full efficiency at the very beginning. 
Mr. Joseph N. Babeock, vice president 
announcing the work of the new depatt- 
ment, made the following statement: 
“The Equitable Trust Co., by the es 
tablishment of an insurance trust depart- 
ment, hopes as time goes on to contribute 
to the conservation of money left by 
provident men and women for the pro- 
tection of their families. We are not 
in any sense entering the field of selling 
or soliciting insurance as such. On the 
contrary, we plan to provide a cooperat- 
ing and coordinating agency to whieh all 
insurance companies, through _ their 
agents or underwriters, may turn it 
complete confidence that they will re 
ceive nothing but helpful cooperation.” 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
reports that savings accounts in member 
banks of the seventh federal reserve dis 
trict continue to increase. The i 
crease for the year ending July 1 was 
3.2 per cent, 141 out of 212 banks regis 
tered increases for the year. In amount 
of deposits, Michigan banks reached 4 
new high level while Illinois and [owa 
banks were under a year ago. Indiana 


J. M. MeQuillan, a banker of Heart- 
well, Nebraska, has purchased a portion 
of the interest in the First National 
Bank of Greeley recently held by J. C. 
Daugherty, and will be connected with 
the First National as its cashier. 


Waller Holladay, vice president of 
the American National Bank and 
American Trust Co., Richmond, Va., was 
nominated as a candidate to the Virginia 
senate in the primaries held in Rich- 
mond August 2. 


and Wisconsin also maintained increases 
over a year ago. 


Envelopes for Every Purpose 
Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill 
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SUDDEN DEATH OVERTAKES 
HIBERNIA EXECUTIVE 
Hugh McCloskey, who for more than 


a third of a century had been closely 
associated with the Hibernia Bank & ig e e Te 4) C e 
Trust Company of New Orleans, and 
for the past nine years chairman of its 
board, died suddenly, August 20, while 
on his way home from Atlantie City, F 
where he had been spending vacation. : 1S unmistakably expressed by 
Mr. McCloskey was a native of Lon- e ’ 
donderry, Ireland, and came to this this Bank S growth from 
eountry in 1871, making his residence 
in New Orleans, where he has since $37,000,000 to $88,000,000 
lived, and where he became one of the 


Crescent City’s most prominent citizens. in resources within the past 


He was the leader years ago in the re- in. 
organization of the port facilities of ten years and by a het in 
New Orleans, which resulted in the crea- : crease in “deposits due to 
tion of the present New Orleans Dock 


Board, of which for 12 years he served banks”’ which is outstanding. 


as president. He was for five years 
resident of the New Orleans Railway 
a Light Company. z Banks desiring a Chicago corre- 
oe ae spondent are invited to investi- 
’ : ; gate the correspondent facilities 
GRIMM JOINS GUARDIAN which this Bank has developed 
STAFF in its 58 years of experience. 


As of September first, Harrison B. 
Grimm, for many years in charge of 
advertising, publicity and new business 
















FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Private Wires to Principal Points—Direct B/L and Collection Facilities 





ACQUIRES CONTROL OF 
COSMOPOLITAN BANK 


The National American Company of 













New York announces that it has ac- CAVE 
at the Seeurity Trust Co. will assume quired controlling interest in the Cosmo- wit 
Similar duties with the Guardian group— __politan Bank, with total resources in ex- 
the Guardian Bank, Guardian Trust Co. cess of $12,000,000. The acquisition of May Pre ey 2 ac te 
and Guardian Detroit Co. ; the controlling interest in the Cosmopoli- scribing ‘Siaeee cha xe 
Mr. Grimm was one of the pioneer ex- tan follows closely the recent announce- use in banking rooms. 
Ponents of the present day advanced ment that National American bought Ask for Folder B. M. 
ig of advertising _and merchan- control in the Bronx National Bank. DAVENPORT-TAYLOR Mrc. Co. 
serv ‘ial institutions. ‘ow : 3 iti 412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rd St. 
g ices of financial institutions The Cosmopolitan Bank in addition to fan ere yen 


He has been active as a worker and _ its banking headquarters at 802 Pros- 

speaker in the national group known as pect Ave., Bronx, maintains three branch 

the Financial Advertisers’ Association. banking offices. Its latest statement as 
is. financial experience has been ex- of June 30, 1927 shows capital stock 

tensive and ineludes executive positions $600,000, surplus and undivided profits “How frequent fine words go by 

with institutions in Chattanooga, Cleve- $415,300 and total deposits of $11,- post in frayed envelopes.” — 

land, Elkhart and Detroit. 169,600. PETER HECO 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 





hw AODERN, comprehensive 
nAVAN commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 


to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those mene re foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $32,000,000 


Vigilance 


The vigilance you use in hand- 
ling your checks suggests the fur- 
ther precaution of using National 
Safety Paper—visible protection 
against alteration, quickly recog- 
nized by the wavy lines which 
identify this paper. 

Checks on National Safety 
Paper are also more distinctive in 
appearance, durable, and pleasing 
in color. 

Specify National Safety Paper 
on your next order of checks. 


George La Monte & Son 


meee, 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


100 Broadway 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 








‘CAREER OF HARRIS CREECH 
RECALLS ALGER HEROES 


“From Messenger Boy To Bank President’ ts the 
title of this oft’ told but always interesting story 


Harris Creech, President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





ETURNING some time ago from a 

short vacation in Canada, Harris 
Creech, president of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., found at his desk a large basket of 
flowers, the gift of the executive com- 
mittee of the bank, marking the anmi- 
versary of Mr. Creech’s 35th year as a 
banker. 

The anniversary, finds Mr. Creech at 
53, president of the bank at one of 
whose branches he began work as 4 
messenger 35 years ago. He has been 
continuously in banking throughout his 
business career. Ever since he was 23, 
he has been the active executive of 2 
financial institution with all of the at- 
tendant responsibilities. At one time he 
was the youngest bank president it 
Cleveland. 

His present anniversary finds him at 
the head of one of America’s largest 
banks and trust companies with approx'- 
mately 1,500 employes serving over 
400,000 clients through 53 neighborhood 
banks in and near Cleveland. 

When the Garfield Bank opened its 
one office near Euclid Avenue and East 
118th Street in 1892, Mr. Creech was 
employed as a messenger. Two other 
employes at the office were George Ben- 
der, now a Cleveland insurance man and 
the late J. V. Dawes, first treasurer of 
that company. 

When the Garfield Bank opened its 
Glenville Office at St. Clair and East 
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105th Street, Mr. Creech was named 
eashier. Here he soon earned the con- 
fidence of Glenville residents who quick- 
ly formed the habit of coming to him for 
advice in their financial problems. 

The next promotion for Mr. Creech 
was to assistant seeretary-treasurer and 
later he succeeded L. H. Fisher as see- 
retary-treasurer. The year 1909 saw the 
former messenger at a vice president’s 
desk where he remained for several years. 
In this position, a quite unusual business 
acumen and banking instinct asserted it- 
self, and the word spread through bank- 
ing cireles that here was a banker in 
every sense of the word. Mr. Creech 
was then in charge of the branch of- 
fies of the Garfield Bank. 

The death of H. Clark Ford in 1916 
established Mr. Creech at the head of 
the Garfield organization. He was then 
the youngest bank president in the city 
and he quickly won his way into the 
hearts of Garfield workers. According 
to a life-long friend, “He never orders. 
He never drives but he suggests so ef- 
fectively that his men achieve results far 
beyond those that could be gained by a 
driver.” 

In 1922, the Garfield Bank was merged 
with the Cleveland Trust Company and 
Mr. Creech became an executive vice 
president of the merged institution. 
Only a few months later, in 1923, on the 
death of F. H. Goff, Mr. Creech was 
named president of The Cleveland Trust 
Co. 

At the time of the merger, the Cleve- 
land Trust Company had grown to re- 
sourees of over $160,000,000 and under 
Mr. Creech’s leadership, that growth has 
continued until now the resources of the 
trust company are approximately $260,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Creech’s career is an example of 
his own philosophy of business success. 

“What brings promotion in a bank,” 
he says, “is being ready for the job 
ahead. You will find one man in a minor 
position helping others in his depart- 
ment, working late and learning the de- 
tails of the job above his. Another will 
show no particular concern for anything 
outside his own particular duties which 
he may perform well enough. When 
promotion comes, there is never any 
doubt which of the two will get it. 

“No one ean expect to break into a 
large organization and in a year or in 
five years achieve big things. There is 
no need denying that one must work 
hard and long, without much visible 
Tecognition, before he will reap the real 
Tewards of his labor. But success built 
om such a foundation is more permanent 


and satisfying than a sudden jump to 
fortune.” 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., announce the 
‘ppointment of Carlton W. Orndorff as 
Manager of the Detroit office. 
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- Personal Service 


UR wide facilities, not only | 


here, but in more than 

100 foreign countries, make this 

an ideal connection for you—one 

characterized by the personal note 

which is never lacking at this 
friendly big bank. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 








Announcement has been made of the 
election of C. W. Ross as president of 
the Northern State Bank, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, sueceeding E. J. Lander, 
who has held that position for the last 
16 years and who now becomes chair- 
man of the board. W. A. McIntyre of 
the law firm of MeIntyre, Burtness and 
Robbins, a member of the bank’s board 
of directors for many years, has been 
elected vice president, J. H. Bradish, 
who has been vice president of the bank, 
has accepted the position of cashier of 
the Hurley National Bank of Hurley, 
Wisconsin. 





The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Securities Co., Ine., New Orleans, ap- 
pointed John A. MacLaren manager of 
the Atlanta office of the company, and 
Miss W. M. Ivey as assistant manager. 
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The board also appointed E. Cavanaugh 
assistant manager of the Chicago office. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
DIRECTOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 
David F. Houston was elected a di- 
rector of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Ine., succeeding the late John 
T. Pratt. Mr. Houston, who was See- 
retary of Agriculture and later Seere- 
tary of the Treasury during the Wilson 
administration, was recently elected 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, to sueeeed Charles A. 
Peabody, resigned. He is at present 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and president 
of the Bell Telephone Securities Cor- 

poration. 


THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA 


Interesting facts about the South American Republic that 
has placed some recent loans in the United States 


OLIVIA is about twice as large as 
the state of Texas. It is one of the 
principal, metal producers of the world, 
with large petroleum resources about to 
be developed 
It has maintained a favorable export 
balance. 
For the past three years, 
its budget has been balanced 
without borrowing money 
abroad. On December 51, 
1926, its publie debis amount- 
ed to less than $6.00 per 
inhabitant and the country has 
met all debt obligations in- 
curred during the past fifty 
years. 
Its railroads are profitable, 
being operated in an up-to- 
date manner by the govern- 
ment and helping to develop 
resources of the country. 
Its currency is on a gold 
basis and it is one of the 
countries that has benefitted 
by the suggestions of the eom- 
mission headed by Dr. Kem- 
merer. 
At the end of 1926, the ex- 
ternal debt of the Bolivian 
government stood as follows: 
Eight per cent Loan 
of 1922. ..$25,909,000.00 
Six per cent Loan 
of 1917... .$1,740,500.00 
Sanitation Bonds 
pkawein died oe $1,314,000.00 
Anglo-South American 
Ltd. Loan. .$1,884,109.00 
Erlanger Loan ........ $534,600.00 
The government of Bolivia has given 
a great deal of attention to encourag- 
ing immigration and providing trans- 
portation facilities to help the de- 
velopment of the natural resources. The 
president of Bolivia, some months ago, 
appointed Professor Weeks of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, University of 


74 


California, to head a committee to make 
a thorough investigation of the possibil- 
ities of agricultural development and to 
advise the government of Bolivia as to 
the land suitable for this purpose, the 
farming methods to be followed by 


colonists, types of dwellings most appro- 
priate, the most adaptable farm ma- 
chinery, cooperative marketing, and so 
on. 

The important mineral exports of 
Bolivia are: Antimony, bismuth, copper, 
tin, gold, silver, lead, tungsten and zine. 
The export of rubber fluctuates accord- 
ing to the market. 


For nearly 400 years, the people of 
this region, which has been the Republic 
of Bolivia for about 100 years, have de. 
pended almost exclusively on mining as 
the source of livelihood. The center of 
the nation’s life is still the high plateau 
with its adjacent mountains 
and valleys. 

Eastern and Northern Bo- 
livia are scantily populated, 
but as soon as an accessible 
market is developed and pro- 
ducts of the soil are avail- 
able, population will undoubt- 
edly increase and it is the 
government’s purpose to 
bring this about as soon as 
possible. The natives, known 
as Indians, live in the high 
country and are _indispens 
able for the operation of the 
mines. In view of the great 
development required in oF 
der to balance the nation’s it- 
dustrial organization, it ap- 
pears that Bolivia’s require 
ments for capital will cor 
tinue for many years to come. 

There are about five mil- 
lion acres of land under cal 
tivation in Bolivia. Many 
domesticated crops are growl 
for the climate ranges from 
tropical to arctic. Thousands 
of acres are devoted to the 
grazing of livestock, and ag 
ricultural possibilities ar 
very promising. 

There are thousands of 
acres of dense forests containing mally 
varieties of cabinet and dye woods suth 
as: Ebony, mahogany, rosewood, satit- 
wood, cork, and several varieties of 
palms. 

It is estimated that there are abou 
40,500,000 acres of rubber trees. Thes 
are somewhat scattered, however, being 
mixed with other trees in the forest 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 
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Bankers to the Government in Kenya 


(British East Africa) and Uganda 
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$ 5=£1 


Subscribed Capital $20,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund 14,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


BRANCHES: 


ADEN DELHI KISUMU 

ADEN, STEAMER POINT NDY ELDORET 

AMRITSAR | KURRACHEE MOMBASA 

BOMBAY | LAHORE NAIR 

CALCUTTA 

CAWNPORE 

CHITTAGONG 

COCHIN MPALA 

COLOMBO M } Tanganyika 
ZANZIBAR TANGA Territory 


Kenya 
Colony, 
Britis 


st 
Africa 
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LONDON BANKERS:—BANK OF ENGLAND—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
LIMITED—NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 
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The Bank Conducts Every Description 
of Eastern Banking Business 


UU 


TE 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. Interest payable June 30 and December 31 


ET 


ETD UU 


' Current Accounts are opened, and provided they do not fall below £200, interest 
is allowed on the Minimum Monthly Balances at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken 
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ANSALLIS’ 
an >AKE- 


ANKKI 


[NATIONAL 
JOINT-STOCK-BANK] 
Established 1889 


Share Capital ... 
Reserves and Surplus 


F.M.K. 150,000,000 
»» 135,000,000 


een 


KPIS '9 S" 


GIPIG SSS SS SS SITS SO OS's SOOO MOO POCO C OC OC eee der der don dere on wus dor dor: ere. 


MOLE L'S LOLOL LY 


Deposits, Etc. 30 /6 /27 
Total Assets. 30 /6 /27 


The Bank is in a position to render direct Banking 
Service through its numerous Branches and Agencies 
in connection with Commerce between Finland and 


the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 
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5» 2014,000,000 
», 248'7,000,000 


(Helsingfors) 


SPLENDID RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 
IN COLOMBIA 


OLOMBIA’S recent success in plae- 

ing $25,000,000 of bonds in the New 
York market for the purpose of railroad 
construction emphasizes the expectation 
of leading industrialists in the United 
States that South America is shortly to 
undergo the same sort of phenomenal 
industrial development that was initiated 
in the United States by the building of 
railroads in the 1880's. 

In this development, Colombia at the 
present time is taking the lead. The 
present outstanding prosperity of Colom- 
bian railroads reflects the fact that ac- 
cess to raw materials produced in South 
America has recently become as im- 
portant for the United States industry 
as was aecess by railroad a generation 
ago to its own undeveloped resources in 
the middle and fa? west. 

In Colombia, where parts of the coun- 
try that are richest in coal and oil de- 
posits and timber lands still are con- 
nected with the outside world only by 
river freight, those railroads that have 
been already constructed are showing 
year by year increases in earnings so 


large that such a consistent record would 
be almost impossible in any except a 
new and rapidly progressing nation. 

The Girardot railroad showed an in- 
crease in net earnings from $413,457.62 
in 1921 to $972,191.82 in 1926. Net 
earnings of the Tolima, Huila-Caqueta 
showed an increase from $28,165.95 net 
in 1921 to $34,218.92 in 1926. The 
Southern railway showed a_ steady 
growth in net earnings from $27,778.62 
in 1922 to $49,928.30 in 1926. The 
Northeastern railway reporting a net of 
3229,133.78 in 1921, showed 1926 net 
earnings almost five times larger, or 
$1,367,091.95. Net earnings of the 
Amaga railroad grew from $179,930.72 
in 1921 to a net of $259,356.73 last year. 
The Cundinamarca in the same period in- 
creased its earnings from $159,884 to 
$351,354.20, while the Caldas net of $43,- 
325.01 in 1921 had grown last year to a 
total of $248,978.04. 

In almost all instances the increase 
has been consistent year by year. The 
translation into dollar figures is made 
with the peso at par—the Colombian 
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currency having remained at about par 
with the American dollar ever since re- 
organization of government finances ae- 
cording to recommendations of the 
Kemmerer Commission in 1922. 

The new railroads, which will open up 
virgin territory richer in potentialities 
than almost any which has been already 
tapped, should rapidly speed up Colom- 
bian development, at the same time re 
sulting in economic opportunities of the 
greatest importance in supplying United 
States industries with a ready source of 
raw material supplies. 


NEW FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD MEMBER SELECTED 


Just as we go to press, the newspapers 
announce that President Coolidge has 
appointed Roy A. Young, for eight 
years governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. This is ® 
fill vacancy made by the resignation of 
the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, D. R. Crissinger. Until this ap- 
pointment can be confirmed by the Set | 
ate, it is understood that Edmund Piatt, 
vice governor will continue as acting 
governor. After the Senate has givel 
its approval, Mr. Young will then be 
made governor. 

It appears that this has some bearing 
on the controversy that arose when the 
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Federal Reserve Board arbitrarily re- 
duced the re-discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. The vote of 
the board on this point was four to three 
and Governor Crissinger voted for it. 
It is known that Mr. Young does not 
favor such arbitrary action by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
















THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 6) 


shield of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
on which are the words “Buy Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds.” This letter with 
the other mail that was landed in the 
ocean at Ver-Sur-Mer was water soaked, 
but was mailed at the postoffice there 
and reached its destination safely. Mr. 
Charles is a member of the Legion of 
Honor of France. 


Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
, accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Eapital: $165,000,000 
($5=£1) 
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Make Thrift Fashionable 


ANY a brilliant intellect has made 

shipwreck of life because of the 
lack of training in the most essential 
element of character — thrift — while 
many a man of mediocre ability has 
made himself rich and influential large- 
ly beeause of his tendency to conserve 
his earnings. Thrift does not come at 
our beck and eall, nor can it be slipped 
on and off like an old coat. It is es- 
tablished by example rather than by 
precept; by practice rather than by 
theory, and yet thrift can be carried to 
an extreme. The same thrifty Seotch- 
man who mailed the Christmas card on 
December 1, to his friend Jock, and re- 
quested its prompt return for use 













New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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~ family that Santa Claus had committed for financing all 
_— ee. types of interna- 
One of the most glaring defects in our 
present educational system, considered tional transactions } 
E as a means of preparation for life’s 4 ; 
‘ED work, is the lack of any general or sys- ii, cre in dollars cr foreign f 
tematic training in the practice of thrift. my SR Ml Uh 
— True, our school savings systems are ——_ = currencies. 
1 has operating suecessfully and should be — aan 
eight given due credit for their unquestioned 
~ accomplishments; but we should go 
er 0 deeper into the subject. TERNATIONAL 
=a We should place in the hands of every IN B 
x school teacher and every pupil a new A EPTANCE ANK. I 
sail : ‘ NC, 
ne textbook, the keynote of which should CC 
“an be thrift. This should be made a part y 
Platt ’ of the regular curriculum along with the 52 Cedar Street, New York ; 
ting three R’s. We should make thrift fash- ‘ 
aa lonable once more and restore this nor- Paut M. WarsurG F. Assot GooDHUE § 
8 be mal attribute of respectable independ- Chairman President ; 
- ence to its rightful place in the esteem q 
od of our world of society as well as busi- 
“2 ness—F’. C. Mortimer, Vice President, 
en 





Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles. 
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F. A. A. STRESSES PROFIT 
INCREASE 


(Continued from page 69) 


nation of these three elements: Publicity, 
advertising and personal solicitation, 
Publicity aequaints your prospect with 
your bank and where it is located; 
advertising tells the public what you 
have to sell, and well done, will 
take the place of certain forms of 
publicity; and through personal solic. 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER tation, the prospect is induced to buy, 


Suecessful building is done by planning, 


193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, WHS Cinaate ene ie view. Sane 


Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales ng SA Sa Oe See 
planning, each coordinated with the 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED other. Every bank should determine 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents upon a definite plan of action and should 
not de deterred from its course without 


for American Banks on agreed terms good reason. Make sure that your ad- 


Foreign Depts. { 2° BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E. C.3 vertising and new business program will 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER be one which is broad enough to be ef- 


fective, but not so extensive that it will 
be unworkable.” 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


NEW BANK BUILDINGS PLANNED 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


Size IN STATE OF 
stores MATERIALS | peveLopMENT 


State & Town | NAME OF BANK Cost ARCHITECT 





California 
Orange on i a Sees _Start cons. soon$ 50,000 
San Jose San Jose First 

National | : Contract 243,846 
awarded 


D. C. 
Washington (Farmers & Me- |_____ ..'Buff, Ind. Contract let 75,000 Geo. N. Ray, 
chanics Nat'l Limestone i * Connecticut Ave. 


Washington ‘Second National Contract let 350,000, 


” Florida 
Head Office: : Palatka Putnam National Georgia mar-|........-.--.-| 150,000 
ble or Ind. 


D eae limestone 

LONDO N, E.C, 3, Palm Beach ‘(First National Treanor & Fatio 
Illinois a 

Over 1,700 Offices in England & I Warrenville (Warrenville State 100,000 R. H. Salisbury, 


° ° Wheaton 
Wales, and several in India Kentucky 


and Burmeh. Russell ‘First National | ; __ Contract let 50,000 W. H. St. Cloud, 
| Huntington, W. Va. 
Maryland | | 
(3st December, 1926.) ($5=41.) Baltimore -aepaaed Trust Plans being 2, 00,0 OTagier & pan and 

0. prepared Smith & May 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1,738,267,290 Catonsville Catonsville Bank | ick Contemplated 25,000 
ADVANCES, &c. $9'73,787,595 Michigan | | 

Ann Arbor |Farmers & Me- } Contemplated 

chanics | 
The Bank has Agents and Flint Genesee County Branch 
Correspondents throughout the Savings 


+48 : . Minnesota 
— carry — Sy ay ew Auburn Heights /Peoples State |_ Contemplated | 30,000 


* * * New Jerse: | a 
associated with the following Newark , National Newark Contemplated York & Sawyer, N. ¥. 
Banks :— & Essex Bkg. Co. | 
Newark Vailsburg Trust . Contracts 50,000 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. Co. awarded 
Bank of Londen & South America Ltd. New York | 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. E. Rockaway E. Rockaway Nat. | Contemplated 


“ Flushing, L. I. |National City Branch 300,000 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. Brooklyn Clifton National | Contemplated 


Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. New York Corn Exchange 100,000 Ludlow & Peabody 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. Lake Ronkon- | 
koma The National Bk. | } Contemplated | 

= Roosevelt Roosevelt National Contemplated 
a Pennsylvania | | 
Lansford First National Contract let 130,000 Rocker, Strassie & 


Hewson, N. Y 
Pittston Dime Bank 
Scranton Electric City 


North Carolina 
§ O BRINGS Charlotte \Charlotte National] 
THE South Carolina 


Charleston \Peoples First Nat. 1 \4\Limestone | | 40,000/Simons & Lapham 


BANKERS MONTHLY | | +... oo Front brick | 
REGULARLY FOR ONE YEAR || Howton — iichiottaat’ | a3 x + 


——— 
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MONEY SAVING TAX 
DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 28) 
seen but few items which cause more 
dispute between the government and the 
taxpaper than the one of bad debts. 
This deduction offers such an attractive 
loop-hole for eutting taxes that a great 
many taxpayers, among them quite a 
number in the financial field, have 
charged off their bad debts very readily. 

I can say from my own contact with 
the government that it is not the idea 
of the tax administration to disallow a 
deduction for a bad debt, when it really 
appears that recovery of the amount is 
impossible. 

On the other hand, decisions have 
been made on banks which have properly 
supported their contentions that certain 
accounts were worthless, and the deci- 
sions have been favorable to the banks. 
In other words, the government has al- 
lowed the deduction. 

The point of depreciation is not like- 
ly to eause any great amount of difficulty 
in your tax return unless you have some 
unusual conditions in connection with 
your depreciation. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, the decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of a 
bank which tore down the front of its 
building, and replaced old cages with 
new ones, and made a number of other 
changes. The board held that where 
such changes were made, the unex- 
tinguished cost remaining in any of the 
assets replaced is a proper deduction 
from income in the year in which the 
replacing occurs. 

The Tax Unit had contended that this 
“undepreciated cost” left in a replaced 
item was a proper addition to the cost 
of the new asset. 

One other point in connection with 
your income tax return. You are en- 
titled to the deduction for a net loss 
sustained last year. In other words, if 
you lost money last year, and have made 
money this year, you ean take the amount 
of your net loss, carry it forward and 
apply it against this year’s net income. 
If it more than absorbs this year’s in- 
come, you ean take the balance forward 
and apply it against the net income of 
next year. But, you may not take such 
a loss forward for more than two years. 


HOW A BANK AIDS 
CITY GROWTH 


(Continued from page 23) 


construction at the present time is in 
excess of two and three-quarter million 
dollars. The building sites range in 
price from $2,500 to $10,000. No at- 
tempt is made to sell to speculators, but 
to people who desire to buy for homes. 


How the Work Started 
The Guardian Trust Co. was prompted 
in 1920 to organize a real estate depart- 
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| ment, and to undertake the development 
| of subdivisions due to the fact that at 
that time there was practically no one 
in Houston doing residential develop- 
ment work on a large scale. The real 
estate department was organized and 
started in a very modest way and has 
steadily grown and developed as the re- 
quirements made it necessary to enlarge 
its force. The company does not at- 
tempt to handle anything except the 
highest class of property. It discour- 
ages reckless speculation, but meets the 
requirements of those who desire to pur- 
chase business property, industrial prop- 
erty or residential property, placing the 
purchaser in touch with the owner and 
carrying on a real estate business on a 
basis which enables the purchaser and 
the owner to receive the best advice and 
counsel of the trust company. 








The banking department and real es- 
tate department are entirely separate, 
but the development of high class prop- 
erty works in exceptionally well with 
the handling of trust estates where real 
estate holdings must. be liquidated. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 





LOCATION WANTED 


For a weekly newspaper, movie theatre, or 
both in good live town of not less than 400 
population. Wis. Minn. N. or S. D. preferred. 
E. W. Peterson, 4442 N. Robey St., Chicago, 
Th. 10*-1ti. 





PATENTS. 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 

wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, om Lawy' 

r & 6*-12 


724-9th St., Washington, D ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. . 7*-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De 
posit Boxes, Vaults, ete. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6*—12 ti 


343 CLARK ST 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI 
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PROMPT ATTENTION 


To Your Buying Problems 


Manufacturers are request- 
ed to send their latest cat- 
alogs, advertising matter, 
and all other data to “The 
Bankers’ Secretary.” 


SIMPLY 


- you frequently puzzled when con- 
sidering the purchase of new supplies, 
equipment and devices? 


That is, don’t you frequently wish you 
could obtain accurate buying information at 
a minute’s notice? 

Every banker does, and that’s why the 
‘‘Bankers’ Secretary”’ was originated. 


Almost the very minute your inquiry arrives 
the ‘‘Secretary”’ starts things moving. You 
receive, often by return mail, a complete and 
accurate list of houses from which you can 
obtain the products or services you desire. 
Other data also follow that show you just 
how and where to buy to advantage. 


MAIL THE COUPON TCDAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 
Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 


latest information: 


OD Advertising, Bank 

OD Advertising, Direct Mail 

OD Advertising, Window Display 

DArchitectural Service 

OBooklets, Advertising 

OBandit Resisting Fixtures 

OOBookkeepers’ Desks 

OBoxes, Safety Deposit 

OBulletin Boards 

OCheck and Deposit Slip Dis- 
pensers 

OCheck Endorsers 

O Christmas Savings 

OC Designers, Interior 

2 Designers, Vault 

ODesks, Mechanical Posting 


ODoors, Vault Automatic Locking ONew Account Solicitation 
Device Night Deposit Safes 

OEngraving Novelties, Advertising 

OEnvelopes Pass Books 

OOEquipment, Bank and Office Safety Paper 

OFiles Savings Banks, Home and 

OFireproof Safes Pocket 

OForms, Bank OSigns, Outdoor 

OGlass, Bullet Proof OSigns, Indoor 

OHold-Up Alarms OSigns, Changeable 

OInterest Calculators OSystems, Machine Bookkeeping 

OLedger Posting and Statement OTrust Advertising 
Machines O Vault Lockers 

OLining Equipment O Vault Reinforcing 

OLocks, Time and Combination O Vault Systematizers 

O Mechanical Posting Desk Co Wrappers, Coin 


This List Changes Each Month 





Also please send me information about— 
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